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ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, M.A., LL.D., 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Hiram D. DENSMORE 


V 
“SAUL” THE TEACHER 


have graduates of Beloit College in the eighties and early 
nineties of the last century think of Professor Salisbury 
as “Saul” (or “Sals’’), their great teacher and friend. It is 
doubtful whether Professor Salisbury ever did better teach- 
ing or exerted a greater influence over students than he did 
at that period of his teaching career. He was young, and 
was fired by a young man’s zeal for his profession and by a 
strong love of science for its own sake. 

It was also, as someone has said, the “romantic period of 
science” when its devotees regarded themselves as mission- 
aries in a great cause, eager to make converts and spread the 
rapidly unfolding truths of science. Many of us caught the 
spirit of this new science movement from him so that he be- 
came, like “Saul of Tarsus,” a real prophet of a new creed, 
the creed of zealous searchers for truth in the unworked 
fields of science. 

Then again the time was ripe at Beloit for just such a 
live, energetic teacher of science as Saul with his new 
methods of teaching by discussions, assigned readings, and 
practical field work. ‘The day of the strict adherence to the 
classics was passing, and a new type of training was coming 
in for which Dr. Chamberlin and Dr. T. A. Smith had al- 
ready paved the way at Beloit. 
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All students of the college were required to take geology, 
and Professor Salisbury came into direct contact with the 
entire student body, and thus had the opportunity of in- 
fluencing the thought. and methods of work of classical as 
well as philosophical students. The impression he made on 
these students is best told by the students (now alumni) 
who came under his teaching at the time. Here, for in- 
stance, is my own testimony concerning the impression 
made upon me by Professor Salisbury’s teaching when I 
took geology under him in my senior year in 1885. 

We classical students were permitted in those days to 
vary the continuous study of languages and mathematics in 
the last two years of our course by taking one term in each 
of the sciences then offered by the college. Geology came 
in the first term of the senior year for classical students. I 
well remember my impressions of Professor Salisbury and 
the interest he awakened in the class for the subject of 
geology. 

We had a fine class, thoroughly representative of the col- 
lege boys attending Beloit in that day. The class comprised 
a prospective lawyer for whom everyone predicted a bril- 
liant career, two pre-medics bent on curing human ills, two 
college professors in the making, two aspiring journalists, 
two future missionaries, and some prospective principals 
of public schools. 

Our young geology professor seemed to appreciate the 
opportunity of having a part in the training and inspiring 
of such a varied group of able students. As we sauntered 
into the old science recitation room in Middle College, he 
stood before us tall, dark-eyed, the picture of life and 
energy. 

Johnny Pfeffer, Beloit’s janitor for fifty years, was 
ringing the bell for recitations, and the boys were making 
their home run for classes before Johnny should stop the 
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bell. At the last tap of the bell Saul started right in to 
make us think, for thinking was ever his teaching slogan. 
At first we were confused and somewhat panicky under the 
hail of questions, which seemed to us to issue from a ver- 
itable human dynamo. We were accustomed to milder, 
more decorous and dreamy recitation hours. With our new 
geology teacher all this was changed, and we stood up on 
our feet when called upon and wrestled with the professor’s 
questions as best we could. It was a real tussle with facts 
and truths and we sat down as promptly as we had risen if 
we could not think or if we failed to express clearly what 
we thought. The future lawyers, journalists, and teachers 
were certainly getting a fine training in the art of expres- 
sion, and the pre-medics were learning accurate diagnosis 
from attempts to synthesize text and field data in geology. 

We soon learned, however, that the questions had a pre- 
meditated order and connection designed to clarify the 
subject for us as well as to excite real cerebration on 
our part. 

The early confusion, therefore, gave place to a grow- 
ing sense of intellectual stimulation, awakened interest, and 
to a new vision of facts and truths which had before been 
only vaguely understood. We were like men in the moun- 
tains as the fog gradually clears in the morning sun. We 
had at first seen only isolated peaks of fact and theory, but 
Saul had forged these into a logical whole by his own clarity 
of vision and the ease with which he was able to convey his 
own conceptions to us. Many of our subjects in those days 
seemed to begin and end within the covers of the books we 
studied; we burned calculus when we had finished it. No one 
burned his geology book, and our geology course opened up 
visions and vistas which are still vivid to many of us after 
a half century spent in business and professional life. 
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There was, however, another side to Professor Salis- 
bury’s teaching which made an entirely different impression 
on his students from that just given, and which sometimes 
proved to be a real handicap to the best results of his work 
with certain men. This was due in part to the fact that he 
could not tolerate indifference, vagueness, and laziness on 
the part of students, and in part to his emotional nature 
which resulted in strong attachments for certain individuals 
in his classes. This gave the impression of partiality and 
sometimes of unfairness in his treatment of different stu- 
dents. Some teachers teach classes as a whole and students 
in the mass; Salisbury taught and cared for individuals. He 
himself had this to say in this connection in a letter to his 
friend: 

I doubt whether anyone ever becomes aggressively and therefore 
progressively Christian, except by working for others. Indeed the 
strongest evidence I have of my own Christianity today is the desire, 
which is sometimes almost painfully intense, of helping certain young 


men students to whom I have become greatly, sometimes it seems almost 
passionately attached. 


These men to whom he became so greatly attached were 
not always worthy of his interest, while others repaid him 
richly by word and deed, and by a long cherished friendship 
after college days were over. Others of us are glad to have 
had a more platonic, but not less fruitful relation to him. 

An old Beloit student and admirer of Professor Salis- 
bury puts these two aspects of his teaching very clearly in 
the following communication: 

He was a good geologist and did some most excellent original work 
in the field of glacial geology. His great forte, however, was that of a 
teacher, and among all the men with whom I have worked he stood head 
and shoulders above the rest, and yet, even as a teacher, he had grave 
faults of personality, in which I sometimes thought he took a little pride. 
As a result, his classes were often sharply divided into two groups; those 


who had absolutely no use for him, and others who admired him greatly. 
I think in the later years he was rather quick to become prejudiced, for 
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or against his students, and woe betide the man on whom he turned 
“thumbs down.” Of course, he sometimes made mistakes and ‘“‘rode”’ 
some of his pupils rather undeservedly; nevertheless he was a staunch 
friend of those whom he did like, and he did a great deal for me in the 
earlier days, and I regret exceedingly that in later years our paths di- 
verged so that I became somewhat out of touch with him. We both were 
engrossed in our own work and our paths did not cross as they did in 
the earlier days. 


Professor A. W. Burr, former principal of Beloit Col- 
lege Academy, testified concerning Salisbury’s ability to 
teach young boys. These were the boys of whom Professor 
Salisbury himself wrote when he said “they are nearly all 
new and haven’t developed their superfluity of naughtiness, 
but if I make no mistake, there are some who have but a few 
weeks to remain.” 

Professor Rollin D. Salisbury was a great teacher. There was 
business in his classroom from the moment he came through the door 
until he left the room. The business was making sure that the student 
understood the assignment, and knew more than any repetition of its 
words could convey. It was an interesting business also to the class 
before him. It had the thrill of a major league ball game. Every stu- 
dent was on the batters’ bench studying the professor's curves and 
the batter’s hits or fans, for he too must swing his bat to those curves. 
A home run was a real thrill. 

It was Professor Salisbury’s skill in uncovering the student’s partial 
knowledge of his lesson that made a thorough careful preparation neces- 
sary if he was to stand the test of the classroom. Professor Salisbury 


made not only good students, but marked teachers, the best product of 
a master in any calling. 


The greatness of Professor Salisbury’s ability as a 
teacher is also attested by his students and colleagues at the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. T. C. Chamberlin has this to say concerning Salis- 
bury’s teaching gifts in his “Memorial Editorial” in The 
Journal of Geology: 


Large as were these contributions [in investigation and writing] 
Dr. Salisbury’s greatest service to science lay in his singular success in 
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stimulating and training young talent, not only for the teaching of 
science, but for research. 


A colleague in the University says of him: 


All acclaim him as one of the greatest teachers of his time. He pos- 
sessed accurate and thorough knowledge himself and spent himself un- 
reservedly to share it with his students. They would all agree that his 
courses were heavy, but also that there was no waste in them, nothing 
superfluous or academically formal. He cultivated the problem method 
of teaching. Instead of lectures or routine recitations it was his delight 
to make students think, to stand on their feet and work out in a first- 
hand grapple with these facts the laws and implications of the facts 


considered. 

It has also been said of his teaching at Chicago that 
“if his students had been asked who was the greatest teacher 
they had had at the University, they would undoubtedly 
have said Professor Salisbury.” 

It is impossible to submit to cold analysis the qualities 
which won for Professor Salisbury these universal enco- 
miums from students and associates wherever he went. 

These qualities are difficult to evaluate since they are 
concerned with both mind and heart, inseparably combined 
in that vague thing we call personality. Certain qualities 
of his were, however, conspicuous factors in his success. 
These were, it seems to me, an intuitive feeling for the 
salient truths of an assignment and the ease with which he 
conveyed his own clear concepts to his students; his funda- 
mental interest and sympathy for young people which they 
instinctively realized and reciprocated; his love and enthu- 
siasm for his chosen science of geology and his ability to 
inspire his students with his own enthusiasm; and, lastly, 
his superb bearing before a class and his live personality 
which made students feel that they were in the presence of 
real greatness. 

We are fortunate in having a series of letters, written 
by Professor Salisbury at the time when he was teaching at 
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Beloit, which give a rather complete picture of his methods 
of work and of his changing views as he gained experience 
and confidence in his profession. The first letter quoted 
below was written the year after his appointment as full 
professor of geology. This letter is of particular interest 
today, since it illustrates the perennial nature of educational 
problems of which we are just now hearing so much in the 
public press and on the college campus. Salisbury evidently 
had a mediocre class and voiced the discouragement he felt 
from working with such poor student material. 


I can hardly realize that my first term’s work is nearly done, 
and that winter has joined hands with spring, tho’ the grip of spring 
is unmistakably icy. I cannot say that my term’s work has been un- 
alloyed pleasure or pain. My work has not, from the ordinary stand- 
point, been excessively hard, but it has cost me a good deal of nervous 
strength to meet those Seniors every day, and it has cost me a good deal 
of nervous strength to hold them or to attempt to hold them to what I 
regard their proper work. I dreaded the work before starting, and I 
have found just the difficulties which I anticipated. It has been more 
difficult for me to hold that class to stern work than it would have been 
to hold any other. At least I have not always used the means to secure 
that end, that I should have deemed advisable under other circumstances. 
I flatter myself that the work of the class is somewhat improving, and am 
consequently somewhat encouraged. I am thoroughly impressed with the 
fact that there is something fundamentally wrong in the current methods 
of college instruction, tho’ just what it is I may not be able to say. I used, 
last year, to think that the diversity of capacity with which I had to deal 
was a serious drawback to thorough work. But in the most heterogen- 
eous class I then had, the diversity was less than in the present 
Senior class. The fact that such diversity of capacity and disposition 
exist, ranging thro’ indifference, hopeless obtuseness, inability to state 
or appreciate the simplest argument—in short, chronic, incurable stu- 
pidity—the fact that these things exist in a college Senior Class is to 
me proof positive that something is out of joint. In the first place I 
believe the college has no right to allow men to reach the Senior Class 
without having evinced some little intellectual vitality. In allowing it 
I believe injury is done to the young men, to the college and to the cause 
of education—and that irremediable injury. I am more and more con- 
vinced that the classics are not the best studies for mental discipline. 
If I had the charge of a young man’s education today, I should be ex- 
ceedingly careful not to let “classical methods’ gain the ascendency. 
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I believe that this perpetual and exclusive dealing with words, words, 
words, is bad—Prof. C. says “Intellectual murder.” My notions may 
be all crazy, but they are firmly rooted at any rate, tho’ not so ten- 
aciously that they may not be overturned by wider observation. The 
Philosophical Seniors do better than the Classics. 


The following letter is of particular interest to me since 
it is my own class of which he wrote. It is also significant 
in that it gives the modern methods of teaching which he had 
worked out through experience. He was evidently in a 


happy frame of mind, as all teachers are wont to be when 
they are dealing with good students. 


You ask if the class lof 1886) has fulfilled my expectations in 
Geology. I think they have come a great deal nearer satisfactory work 
than any class I have ever had before. I am in general well pleased, 
and in no case particularly disappointed, tho’ some individuals I could 
have wished more of. They have done a very large amount of reading 
outside the regular lesson work. All thro’ dynamical Geology, I gave 
them references bearing on the subjects in hand, which necessitated the 
use of journals, reports, and other text-books, etc. and they took hold 
of such most admirably. Some men of the class have, I think, made 
use of every reference, and there were often half a dozen per day, 
given not with the idea that any one would use all, but so that all 
might at least read one—lI did a great deal, too, in the way of setting 
problems involving principles under discussion. These were not mathe- 
matical in any case, or at least never purely mathematical, but were 
problems to be reasoned out. In this work too they carried themselves 
in a manner almost beyond criticism. In the first work too they did 
well, tho’ that was wholly new to them, and this work was less com- 
plete—less finished. I always set them about some work or took them 
to some field, and without specifying what they were to do, put upon 
them the responsibility of seeing everything. The next day was 
always spent in the discussion of observations, and these were lively 
days I tell you, and the result was generally that most of the class would 
revisit the localities, for the sake of determining for themselves the 
question which I had raised, which their observation did not cover. I 
had the Philosophical men and Classicals separately, and to the latter, 
beside what the others did, I gave the construction of a geological map 
of the region from the Big Hill to Rockton, and 4 miles on each side 
of the river. This they did very well. The Phils go on next term 
and with them I have not yet taken up Historical Geology, except 
the glacial epoch. I think they are masters of the work they have gone 
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over. It has really been a daily pleasure to meet this class. I think 
there has never been a day when I have not anticipated their coming 
with pleasure. This is saying a good deal, but Prof. Blaisdell feels the 
same way toward them. He told me last night he didn’t see how he 
could get along without that class and I feel much the same. The 
Phil. division of the next class is stronger than that of the present, but 
there are some weaker Classical men. The C. Sophs petitioned to have 
Physiology next term in place of Greek. Every man signed the peti- 
tion but it was not granted. I shall have easy work next term and shall 
be glad of it for I want to do some U. S. work and as much as possible. 


I hope to complete a bulletin during the term—shall have but two 
classes, both rather easy. 


VI 
TEACHING AND STUDY IN LATER YEARS 


Growth in Influence at Beloit 


a= his appointment as full professor in 1884 Professor 

Salisbury grew steadily in the confidence of the presi- 
dent, the trustees, and the students. He was still heavily 
burdened, however, with classes in both the college and the 
academy, since the younger professors taught both college 
and academy classes in those days. His reputation as a 
teacher was made in geology, for the reason that he was not 
prepared to teach botany and zoology by modern laboratory 
methods and that the college could then offer only meager 
facilities for such work. He did, however, introduce a lim- 
ited amount of laboratory work in the biological sciences. I 
remember as a student squinting with awe down the tube 
of one of the two or three poor microscopes, then in the pos- 
session of the college, while the professor stood by and 
warned me against injuring the lenses. I can remember 
Saul, also, as he stood over a small table and dissected an 
unfortunate bird, while we looked on and took notes on its 
internal anatomy. 
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In order to have Saul as a teacher a number of the clas- 
sical students in my class carried an extra five hours of work 
during the senior year in physiology and botany. We were 
required to do this because there were no elective studies, 
and the faculty held us rigidly to the printed curriculum. 
That was the banner year for us, nevertheless, despite a 
heavy schedule of twenty hours of work. 

Meanwhile the trustees voted to allow Professor Salis- 
bury to employ two seniors to assist him with his spring 
term’s work in the academy.- Mr. C. S. Pellet was selected 
by Professor Salisbury to teach the academy class in geol- 
ogy, and I was fortunate enough to receive the appointment 
to teach thirty academy boys in human physiology. This 
was the beginning of my intimate association with Profes- 
sor Salisbury in the capacity of an assistant, which relation 
was destined to continue for some years after my graduation. 

The next autumn Beloit’s second great college president, 
President Edward Dwight Eaton, was inaugurated and 
began his long and fruitful work for Beloit. Among the 
many new things which he did, he gave first consideration 
to the securing of a permanent assistant for Professor 
Salisbury. 

The portions of Professor Salisbury’s letters quoted be- 
low express the uncertainty he felt at this time with ref- 
erence to his future and his reasons therefor. They also 
indicate the regard felt for him by President Eaton and the 
trustees. 

Beloit Wis March 29 1886 

You asked in your last about my next year’s prospects. I am un- 
certain. It will be hard for me to make a break. There is a notable set 
toward scientific studies now, and I naturally am loth to leave matters 


at such a juncture in other hands. I don’t yet know how it is to be done, 
but I think I shall absent myself at least a part of the year. 


If my department is not divided, and there seems to be no disposi- 
tion to shift responsibility, I shall insist upon an assistant hereafter. My 
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work is really heavier than that of any other man in the faculty—includ- 
ing the prep. work in my own lines. 


I have just received a letter from one of the trustees which brings 
me news that may modify my plans for next year. It promises me 
money! for my department next year if I will stay, and an assistant at 
the “earliest possible day.” Unfortunately the am’t of money is not 
stated. The letter is from one of the visiting committee, here a week or 
more ago, and to whom I suggested the possibility of absenting myself 
next year. 


An editorial in The Round Table for June, 1888, gives 
some of the details concerning the gift to his department 
mentioned in the last letter and reveals the esteem for him 
which prompted the gift. 


To hear from Prof. Salisbury is always a pleasure, and when he 
writes of a generous deed done for the college the pleasure is naturally 
increased. Such a message comes to us from Heidelberg where Mr. 
Salisbury has been doing special work during the past school year. 
He writes that Mr. James C. Platt made a gift to the department of 
Natural Sciences and has made a valuable suggestion by his giving. The 
fact that the gift takes the form of the annual payment of a fixed sum 
moves Prof. Salisbury to say with great truth: ‘Such giving has a good 
effect. Since such sums can be counted on, they will always be planned 
ahead and will probably be more judiciously expended than large sums 
given to be spent at once. The amount which Mr. Platt gives is to be 
devoted to the purchase of such equipments as I deem most desirable 
for my department. It will serve to found a collection which in the course 
of years will become valuable and large.” We are glad to add to this 
statement that through the generosity of Messrs Knowlton, Pitkin and 
Peet of the board of trustees, a considerable sum has been put into Prof. 
Salisbury’s hands for the purchase of books, instruments and specimens. 


It is of interest to note at this point that one of Pro- 
fessor Salisbury’s old students, Dr. Walter S. Haven, ’87, 
has made a like gift to the science departments of the col- 
lege in recent years. He always thought of Saul as the 
inspirer of his scientific interest. 

Beloit, Wis., May 19 1886 
I do not know what the result will be, but I have about decided to 


make this proposal to the authorities when the time comes,—that I will 
return next autumn for the fall term on condition that I take only the 
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senior geology, and have the rest of the time to myself for geological 
work. My plan is then to absent myself for the remainder of the year, 
and for the year following. The departure might be delayed one term 
possibly. 


The Windsor Hotel 
Wenona, IIl., Aug. 8, 1886. 

I am to have an assistant, if the proper man can be found. He will 
then shoulder the responsibility when I leave, and it is understood that 
after my return, I shall have an assistant or that the chair will be divided. 
I have declined to promise to return after my European trip, and shall 
offer to resign when the Trustees meet in October. As I now feel, I 
want to return. I have during the year had letters from three institu- 
tions, intended to pave the way for correspondence concerning positions 
in them. In all cases I have declined to open correspondence, in view 
of my prospective absence from this country. I should prefer Beloit 
to any of them. Indeed, I am very well satisfied there. Mr. Eaton will 
give me all possible latitude, and will see that my department is not 
hereafter without money. He has volunteered every assurance for which 
I could possibly have asked. Nevertheless, I have tho’t it best not to 
bind myself to return, and to be free from all obligation, have declined to 
receive any money after my work ceases. 


Chicago, Aug. 14, 1886. 
The president has promtly responded to my first request, that for 
an assistant. Mr. D. J. Lingle has been appointed, at my recommen- 
dation, to the position. I am much pleased at the promptness and good 
spirit with which the request was met. 


A Year in Germany 


During the year 1887 Professor Salisbury decided upon 
a trip to Germany for graduate work and some field study 
of glacial phenomena, suggested by Dr. Chamberlin. In 
his paper, “Terminal Moraines in North Germany,” pub- 
lished in The American Journal of Science, he says: 

It is due to President T. C. Chamberlin, who has done so much 
of quaternary Geology in America to say that the study of the drift 
phenomena of the above specified region was undertaken at his sugges- 


tion, and that he had forecast with surprising accuracy the results which 
observation has confirmed. 
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His own account of this geological work and of his life 
at Heidelberg is contained in the following letter to his 
friend: 


Neue Schloss Str. 10 
Heidelberg, Nov. 18, 1887. 

Your good letter bears a date not very recent, but these days are full 
ones. Your letter reached me in Berlin as I came in from the field, 
for I really followed up field work as if Uncle Sam had been paying 
my way. For the short time I was in Berlin then, I gave attention to 
nothing but German, and since coming here, there is no end of work, and 
always the next Sunday is looked forward to as a time for writing but 
Sundays are all too short for accomplishing all that is planned. 

I do not know whether I have written you about my geological work 
here or not. Shortly, the result was this, the finding and tracing of a 
huge moraine-belt from Denmark to Russia. I think the Germans have 
never recognized such a formation. Have just sent an article to Prof. 
Chamberlin for one of the scientific periodicals on the subject. 

It is now exactly a month since I came to Heidelberg, and it seems 
to me that very little has been accomplished here—unless it be some- 
thing to have become very thoroughly convinced of my own helplessness 
and ignorance. How great a result that may be I am not the one to 
judge. My purpose was to make Petrography the principal study and 
to take such other subjects as I could find time for. My idea of Pet- 
rography has broadened out very materially. I have found my ground- 
ing in Physics all too superficial and my meager knowledge of Min- 
eralogy practically worthless. 

A course in Petrography necessitated a course in Mineralogy, and 
a great deal of reading in optics. When in addition, it is remembered 
that all this must be in German, which I have found a greater mountain 
than I imagined, you may be sure that the work to be done seemed stu- 
pendous. Later too a somewhat thorough-going review of Chemistry 
will be necessary. 

I go to the Institute, as our branch of the University is called at 
eight in the morning, work in the laboratory an hour, take a lecture on 
Petrography, work two hours, then another lecture on Mineralogy, then 
dinner, then work in laboratory until five or six. The two lectures 
named are by Prof. Rosenbusch, who stands at the head of Petrography, 
and I could not imagine a better lecturer—Magnetic, full of his subject, 
a man who can speak with authority, and who does not waste words, a 
man who has reasons for his beliefs, and who carries conviction, a man 
who loves truth better than himself, who apparently delights in helping 
others—generous, genial, warm hearted . . . Professor Rosenbusch is 
not simply a petrographer, either. He had studied widely before he 
took up Petrography. He speaks English perfectly—also French, and 
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reads, as I have been told, every European language except Russian. 
Some years ago he published a work on Petrography—the first thorough- 
going work on the subject. The Science was then in its infancy, and he 
almost its father. Its development has been most rapid, so that a new 
edition of his work was soon desirable. To illustrate the care with 
which he works, take this—he has worked on the revision of this work 
constantly for seven years. He has written and read and worked, in 
the laboratory and field. There is an enormous literature in all lang- 
uages, mostly fragmentary, and this he has digested—the whole of it. 
He has rewritten many times many parts of his work, as new discoveries 
have been made, or old problems solved. All this I have from his asst. 
He is now on the second half of the second volume of his work, which 
will soon be ready. He will then write a third, which will be entirely 
new. It is really a treat to be under such a man. I hear two lectures 
weekly on German Literature by Kuno Fischer. He is the favorite 
professor here tho’ I like Prof. R. better. Prof. Fischer has more 
than two hundred auditions in Literature. He is somewhat sensational 
or at least dramatic in style of delivery, but very effective. He is regu- 
larly applauded as he enters and as he goes out. Philosophy is his real 
branch, and Literature only a side topic, but he handles the subject 
well. Twice each week also I hear lectures on Anthropology, but Prof. 
Caspori is a fizzle .... 

I have seen and am likely to see relatively little of University life. 
Close contact with freshly gashed faces gives one a realizing sense of 
one phase of it. The student manners another, and sounds of revelry 
by night, still another. Of the thousands of students here, it would be 
safe to say that there are about a hundred workers. As you know no 
student is responsible to anyone but himself. He hears exactly the lec- 
tures he wishes—stays away when he wishes, is answerable to no one. 
The students are somewhat older than college boys at home, but not 
a great deal. The connection between University and Gymnasium is 
quite different from what I had supposed. Rather I would say there 
is no connection. There are hundreds of students here who have never 
been thru’ a gymnasium. 

There is a goodly number of Americans, and representatives from 
nearly all nations. In the Petrography Laboratory there are but five 
workers—a Virginian, a Canadian, a Japanese, a German and myself— 
a cosmopolitan crowd—nicht wahr? 


Last Years at Beloit 


The year before he went to Germany, Professor Salis- 
bury was given an assistant to take over the teaching of the 
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academy classes and to aid him in some of his college work. 
Upon his return to Beloit in September, 1888, I was called 
to assume the duties of this position. 

One morning soon after my arrival, I was summoned 
to Professor Salisbury’s room and found him in grave con- 
ference with President Eaton. After some hesitation they 
told me that the class in botany had petitioned the faculty 
asking that they might have Professor Salisbury conduct 
the recitations instead of me. I thought the students showed 
good sense and said so. Professor Salisbury was evidently 
greatly relieved and was able to adjust the matter with the 
students so that I should have the class. 

His attitude of consideration for me and his wisdom in 
adjusting the matter with the students was characteristic of 
all of my experiences with him while I was the assistant. I 
found out, to be sure, that he was a man of a highly emo- 
tional temperament and that he had his days in the depths 
and his days on the mountain tops, but he was, withal a 
wonderfully generous and helpful critic and guide in all mat- 
ters pertaining to teaching. He would drop into my classes 
in a wholly conventional manner, become apparently inter- 
ested in the class discussion, and then would take the class 
over himself for a short time. When the students were 
gone, he would first commend some part of my work and 
then offer suggestions as to how I might improve my method 
of presentation or the clearness of my illustrations. 

Few young instructors have had such a great teacher 
to start them on the road to success in the teaching 
profession. 

During these years of my apprenticeship I remember 
Professor Salisbury as one of the leaders in the discussions 
and decisions which occurred in the faculty meetings. He 
was one of the men to whom President Eaton looked for 
assistance and suggestion concerning the many important 
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questions which then confronted the college for solution. In 
addition to these many duties Professor Salisbury was ac- 
customed to give popular lectures on various aspects of 
science. ‘These subjects were more frequently taken from 
botany and zoology than from geology. We had no project- 
ing apparatus and we were accustomed to place drawings 
on the blackboard of his lecture room to illustrate these 
popular talks. ‘The method was laborious, but we considered 
it worth while in order to spread the truths of science and 
awaken public interest in its romantic aspects. 

At the same time the appreciation of the students for 
the work which he did for them continued to come to him in 
various forms of expression. Here is a portion of an edi- 
torial in The Round Table written in November, 1888: 


There are two great advantages for the student of geology at Be- 
loit College. First, a professor willing to do for the student a great deal 
more than is required, or even expected, and, second, a region within a 
few hours’ ride of exceptionally fine geological phenomena. 

Meanwhile Dr. Chamberlin had been called to the presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin, and he invited 
Professor Salisbury to take the chair of geology in that in- 
stitution. The call was accepted, and the two men, 
instructor and student, were again brought into intimate 
association. 

Thus Beloit lost Salisbury at the height of his popularity 
and influence. Fortunately for the college, Dr. Chamber- 
lin had trained another man with Salisbury, and Beloit 
wisely chose Dr. George L. Collie to fill Salisbury’s place. 
By this appointment a great succession was perpetuated in 
the Department of Geology at Beloit, a succession scarcely 
equalled in any college in the country. 

Chamberlin, Salisbury, and Collie are names to conjure 
with in the history of science at Beloit College. 
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President Eaton says of Salisbury at this time: 


Having already some personal acquaintance with Professor Salis- 
bury, I was not surprised on coming to Beloit in 1886 to find him exer- 
cising great influence with the students of the College, especially those 
with any aptitude for the sciences. His vigor of mind and body, his 
stimulating personality, his extraordinary gifts as instructor and _ his 
capacity for friendship awakened almost unbounded enthusiasm and 
devotion. 

If the somewhat hackneyed phrase ‘a born teacher” could have 
fresh meaning, it would acquire it as applied to Salisbury. Eager pur- 
suit of facts and fruitful correlation of them, quickening touch upon 
the pupil’s mind, quiet scorn of careless work were responded to by zest 
and ardor of application on the part of his students. With Beloit’s 
painfully inadequate equipment at that time for science teaching, there 
was given striking illustration of the absolute superiority of the personal 
over the material elements in the securing of brilliant results in Educa- 
tion. 

In planning for the development of the courses of study in the 
College and especially for the enlargement of its science work, I found 
Salisbury invaluable in Conference. In group discussions as to the re- 
lations of religion to personal life, his reverent spirit and unconventional 
attitude gave him great influence with students. 

When occasion inevitably arose for him to consider calls to larger 
institutions, Professor Salisbury keenly realized the value of the ties that 
bound him to Beloit and expressed to me his doubt whether the gains in 
going would ever fully compensate him for the losses involved. When 
at last he decided to go the students voiced their conviction that it meant 
irretrievable disaster to Beloit. But the service he had rendered to the 
College was not to be sacrificed. Young men whom he had helped to 
train and inspire came to take up his task and carried it forward, and 


the science work of Seloit has had steady development to this day along 
the lines of his effort and hope. 


Vil 
OTHER EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


Public School Service at Beloit 


[* addition to his other duties Professor Salisbury served 
one year on the school board of the city of Beloit and was 
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later invited to assume the duties of superintendent of 
schools. He writes: 


Have had a deal of correspondence since I have been in the field, 
concerning the Superintendency of public schools in Beloit. Four of 
the five members of the board beside myself had indicated to me that I 
could have the place, before I left. The other man I am sure, would 
have opposed it, for we have antagonized each other all the year. The 
election should have taken place last Monday, but I wrote them—or one 
of them—just before, that I would not take the place. I have since 
learned that the election was deferred one week. 

I would have taken the place, if I were to have been in Beloit all 
the year, provided the salary could have been raised so as to be a proper 
remuneration for the work which I think the Supt. ought to do. 


The same day that your letter reached me, notification also came, 
that, in spite of my declination, I had been made Supt. of Schools in 
Beloit. I have signed and returned the bond of office, so am in for it. 
The most flattering explanation accompanied the notification. The 
reasons I had for declining are satisfactorily adjusted. 


Vill 
“SAUL” THE SCIENTIST 


W ork on the Geological Survey 


oe E letters are introduced at this point which recount in- 
teresting experiences of various kinds which came to him 
through his connection with the survey while working with 
Dr. Chamberlin. 


I am getting very much interested in my field work, and wish I could 
continue it, and be in Beloit also. I have a “right smart” proposition 
from the Survey to stay in the field, but of course can’t do it. 

Professor Chamberlin has been a delightful companion. He is 
thoroughly practical when business requires it, but he has another side 
too. Many of our talks were wonderfully like some that we have had 
before now. He has the tho’ts and feelings of a young man. I am more 
attached to him than ever, and know him on every side now, I think. I 
at least know another side in addition to the one I knew before. I have 
seen him in almost all conceivable positions but I never saw him forget 
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to be a gentleman. I don’t think I ever enjoyed six weeks more, or spent 
that length of time more profitably. 


Again he writes of his impressions of a meeting of the 
National Academy of Science which he was privileged to at- 
tend in Washington in May, 1883: 


The National Academy of Science met here recently, and as their 
meetings were in the Museum, I had opportunity to see many of the men 
we read about. O. C. Marsh, E. D. Cope, the Chemist Barker, Langley, 
Remsen. Remsen was exceedingly interesting. I was astonished, yes 
astounded at some of these men. I was in at two or three of their ses- 
sions, while perhaps a dozen of their papers were being read, and it is 
a fact that some of these men cannot present a paper so that anyone 
can understand a word they say. More than one of them, after having 
put an illustration on the board, stood facing the board,—back squarely to 
the audience and mumbled. It was utterly exasperating. Thank heaven 
no young man can graduate from a respectable college to-day and know 
so little about manners—say nothing of oratory—before an audience. 


He retained his connection with the Federal Survey 
during the period of his teaching at Beloit. After the first 
year, in which he gave his entire time to that work, he spent 
his summers in the field, returning to Beloit each autumn 
to teach. That he thoroughly enjoyed his summer work is 
indicated by his letters. One of the letters here introduced 
was written from Beloit, and the other from Madison after 
he had been called to the State University in September, 
1891. 


Beloit, Wis. Sept 12th 1885 

It seemed good to get back where intercourse, even by letter, could 
be had with friends—I had almost said with civilization. Yet in spite 
of the pleasure of returning, I was loth to leave the field. The summer 
has been a very pleasant and a very profitable one to me, and another 
week’s work would have enabled me to enrich my experience, and add 
something to my knowledge of the great West, and of the great world. I 
have never spent a field season the results of which seem so unified. I 
never think of the west without seeming to see the whole of western 
Dakota, and Montana to the Rocky axis, at one glance. All the geologic 
phenomena of the region are easily understood, or rather, easily seen. 
The facts are easy of grasp, but the interpretation is sometimes less 
simple. 
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772 Langdon St., Madison, Wis., 
Sept., 14, ’91 

Well I have had a good summer. Fortune has favored me in many 
ways, and as a result I am credited with some discoveries, which, while 
of a good deal of importance, were yet very easy to make. I have had 
the same experience several times within a few years, and I have always 
got more credit for the finds than I was really entitled to. This year, a 
second driftless area, down in Illinois, was found, and also some clinchers 
for the Orange Sand argument, given in the paper sent you. The new 
points in this connexion prove beyond a doubt the correctness of my 
earlier position, so that even Dr. Hilgard, the original sinner in the case, 
came to me the last day I was in Washington, and said, ‘Well, Salisbury, 
I don’t care if those gravels are preglacial—I am not to blame for it.” 
This was the cap sheaf—and the Orange Sands will hereafter be regarded 
as Prepleistocene. Down in N. J. I was fortunate again. I have demon- 
strated that the drift limit as heretofore given is incorrect, both for N. J. 
and Penn. The moraine limit published is only the limit for the latest 
glaciation, and not for the earlier, and the earliest was not less extensive 
than the latest and so concealed by it, as has been sometimes supposed, 
but, much more extensive and the earliest drift has been overlooked. 
These are the very states in which the most work on the drift has been 
done, and to upset the old conclusion was not altogether unpleasant you 
may be sure. 

I had papers on these three points, Orange Sands, 2d driftless area 
and old drift period in N. J., at the Washington meetings, of which you 
doubtless read, if you are as diligent in vacation as at other times, with 
your reading. After the Congress adjourned four of the foreign geolo- 
gists went up into N. J. with me to see the phenomena there. Among 
them were the brightest Swedish geologist, and one of the very best of 
the Germans. A number more are to visit Madison soon. And Cham- 
berlin and I will take some days off with them. The Congress was a 
success as were also the other meetings which preceded Am. Assn. for 
Adv. of Scien., and Am. Geol. Society. I was fairly intoxicated with 
the recognition I got, and for the first time felt that I had an assured 
place among American Geologists. 

I came off with the Sec’yship of the Geol. Section of the A.A.A.S. 
and was also made an Editor (one of twelve) of the American Geologist. 
This means lots of work, but I am good for it I think. 


Geological Work in New Jersey and Greenland 


The following extracts are taken from accounts of Pro- 
fessor Salisbury’s work in New Jersey and Greenland 
written by Dr. Rollin T. Chamberlin, of the University 
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of Chicago, and Dr. Henry B. Kummel, state geologist of 
New Jersey. 


The first extract is furnished by Dr. Kummel relative to 
Salisbury’s geological work in New Jersey. 


Professor Salisbury began his work in New Jersey with the be- 
ginning of the field season of 1891. He had in 1888 returned to Beloit 
after a year’s absence in graduate study and research in Germany, and his 
published results on the Terminal Moraines in North Germany had at- 
tracted the attention of Dr. John C. Smock, who shortly after began 
his duties as State Geologist of New Jersey. One of his first acts was 
to “borrow” Professor Salisbury from the United States Geological Sur- 
vey to undertake the detailed study of the Pleistocene formations of 
New Jersey, a work which engaged nearly all of Salisbury’s spare time 
for a decade or more. The results of this work are set forth in a series 
of papers appearing in the report of the State Geologist of New Jersey 
from 1891 onward and culminating in the publication of three large 
volumes, Vol. IV of the Final Report Series, “The Physical Geography 
of New Jersey”; Vol. V “The Glacial Geology of New Jersey,’ and 
Vol. VIII of the same series, entitled “The Quaternary Formation of 
Southern New Jersey,” not published until 1917, altho the field work 
was finished in 1903 and the report completed in manuscript form in 
1912. As indicated by the two latter reports the scientific work fell 
naturally in two fields:—study and mapping of the various sheets of 
glacial drift occurring in the northern part of the state, and the differ- 
entiation of the Pleistocene gravels of non-glacial age which are so 
widely distributed in central and southern New Jersey. The Report 
on the Physical Geography was as it read a “by product” of geologic in- 
vestigations. In this work he was assisted for longer or shorter periods 
by several of his graduate students, chief of whom were C. E. Peet, 
Henry B. Kummel and George N. Knapp, the first two working mainly 
in the glaciated area and the latter in the non-glaciated region. Salis- 
bury, however, did much of the detailed work himself, and at all times 
kept close track of the work and tentative conclusions of his assistants. 
He was, however, extremely generous in his allotment of credit to these 
assistants and in his reports, particularly the later ones, he made them 
joint authors in whole or in part. 

In addition to the mapping of glacial drift of the State with a detail 
and accuracy not theretofore attempted by any State Survey, Salisbury’s 
studies thoroughly established the existence of at least two and possibly 
three drift sheets of greatly diverse ages. Deposits of extra Morainic 
glacial drift had been noted by earlier geologists in New Jersey and 
Lewis and Wright had traced a “morainic fringe,’ thought by them to 
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be of substantially the same age as the Moraine, across northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The work of Salisbury and his assistants thoroughly established the 
much greater antiquity of most of the drift south of the Wisconsin Mo- 
raine to which the name Jerseyian has been applied. He recognized, 
however, that some of this “extra-morainic” drift, to use his own term, 
in some localities had a younger aspect than in others, and he kept con- 
stantly in mind the two possibilities, that this younger phase represent- 
ed a third sheet of intermediate age, or a local commingling and rework- 
ing of the early Jerseyian drift with the addition of fresh material in 
Wisconsin. On the whole he probably favored the latter view, not con- 
sidering the evidence sufficiently strong to demonstrate the existence 
of a third sheet. 


The following quotation is taken from Rollin T. Cham- 
berlin’s “Memorial to Rollin D. Salisbury,” in the Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of America. It gives an account 
of Salisbury’s geological work in Greeland and of his final 
retirement from active research work in geology. 


Glacial geology was Salisbury’s field of greatest interest. In the 
Sixth Annual Report of the U.S. Geological Survey, 1885, appeared 
the joint contribution with T. C. Chamberlin on “The Driftless Area of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley.” Though the field work must have been 
done at a rapid rate judging from the scope and extent of the investi- 
gation, the results reflect meticulous care in observation guided by ex- 
ceptional insight into the problems involved. This was Salisbury’s first 
paper of general importance. The result was to make the Driftless 
area famous in Pleistocene geology. 

In 1895 Professor Salisbury went to Greenland as a member of 
the expedition which was to bring Lieutenant Peary home after two 
years of Arctic exploration. Several stops along the west coast of Green- 
land gave opportunity to compare the existing glaciers with the former 
extent of glaciation. He confirmed the conclusion of Chamberlin the year 
before that there are considerable stretches of the west coast of Green- 
land where there is no evidence of glaciation. The conclusions seemed 
clear that the Greenland ice cap was not very much more extended dur- 
ing the Pleistocene than at present. The Pleistocene ice sheet of our con- 
tinent did not have its starting point in Greenland. 

North of Cape York the seaward margin of the upland in many 
places terminates abruptly in steep cliffs. Tiny glaciers developing 
where the topography favors lodgment were recognized as an unde- 


scribed type. For these Salisbury proposed the designation, cliff 
glaciers. 
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Peary’s headquarters were on Inglefield Gulf and here Salisbury 
had abundant opportunity to study carefully the numerous high-latitude 
glacier tongues streaming from the ice cap toward the sea. These high 
latitude glaciers have exceptionally steep sides and the secondary struc- 
tures developed by shearing and other differential movement within the 
ice in its descent from the ice cap were most strikingly revealed. Debris 
was dragged along in zones of differential movement and the upturning 
of debris layers along the margins of these glaciers was minutely de- 
scribed by Salisbury. In some cases he found distinct superglacial 
moraine ridges resembling on a small scale the terminal moraines at the 
margins. He seems, however, to have attributed the “layering” of the 
ice and the debris zones largely to original stratification and but little 
to secondary concentration of debris by internal differential movement 
within the glacier in its long journey. Internal shearing in tongues of 
moving ice was not so well appreciated then as now. 

These first-hand studies of many striking Greenland glaciers af- 
forded the basis of much of Salisbury’s masterful teaching of glacier 
phenomena ever after. They contributed strongly to the later textbook 
descriptions. 

After 1900 Salisbury’s field work was largely divided between New 
Jersey where some of the work already under way was brought to com- 
pletion, particularly in codperation with others, (as State reports and 
U. S. Geological Survey folios) and the Bighorn Mountains, where he 
directed Pleistocene studies by advanced students from the University 
of Chicago. Increasing administrative duties as Dean of the Ogden 
Graduate School at the University, the organization in 1903 of a De- 
partment of Geography which led him gradually away from geology, and 
the preparation of successive textbooks on college geology, physiography, 
and later geography, occupied more and more of his time and energy as 
the years went by, and active geologic work suffered. Though his in- 
tense activity and tireless drive never relaxed, it became directed more 
and more into other channels. 


IX 
UNIVERSITY LIFE AND WORK 


T was 1891 when Professor Salisbury was called to the 
University of Wisconsin, where he remained but one 

year. He writes of his first impressions: 
I have hardly got acclimated here yet. I have a large geology class 


and two specials. The former numbers about 40. This is, I believe, the 
largest geology class in the history of the University, but all classes 
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Peary's headquarters were on Inglefield Gulf and here Salisbury 
had abundant opportunity to study carefully the numerous high-latitude 
glacier tongues streaming from the ice cap toward the sea. These high 
latitude glaciers have exceptionally steep sides and the secondary struc 
tures developed by shearing and other differential movement within th 
ice in its descent from the ice cap were most strikingly revealed. Debris 
was dragged along in zones of differential movement and the upturning 
of debris layers along the margins of these glaciers was minutely de 
scribed by Salisbury. In some cases he found distinct superglacial 
moraine ridges resembling on a small scale the terminal moraines at the 
margins. He seems, however, to have attributed the “layering” of the 
ice and the debris zones largely to original stratification and but little 
to secondary concentration of debris by internal differential movement 
within the glacier in its long journey. Internal shearing in tongues of 
moving ice was not so well appreciated then as now, 

These first-hand studies of many striking Greenland glaciers af 
forded the basis of much of Salisbury’s masterful teaching of glacier 
phenomena ever after. They contributed strongly to the later textbook 
descriptions. 

After 1900 Salisbury’s field work was largely divided between New 
Jersey where some of the work already under way was brought to com 
pletion, particularly in coéperation with others, (as State reports and 
U. S. Geological Survey folios) and the Bighorn Mountains, where hx 
directed Pleistocene studies by advanced students from the University 
of Chicago. Increasing administrative duties as Dean of the Ogden 
Graduate School at the University, the organization in 1903 of a De 
partment of Geography which led him gradually away from geology, and 
the preparation of successive textbooks on college geology, physiograph) 
and later geography, occupied more and more of his time and energy as 
the years went by, and active geologic work suffered. Though his in 
tense activity and tireless drive never relaxed, it became directed mor 
and more into other channels. 
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T was 1891 when Professor Salisbury was called to the 
University of Wisconsin, where he remained but one 

year. He writes of his first impressions: 
I have hardly got acclimated here yet. I have a large geology class 
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are larger, and this is no more than its due proportion. There are about 
260 Freshmen, and about 370 new students in all departments. Peet 
comes up from Beloit for Geology, and one of my old Whitewater Normal 
teachers is to be a pupil—special in Geology! 

In 1892 he went to the University of Chicago with Dr. 
Chamberlin who had been appointed to organize the new 
Department of Geology at that university. Professor Salis- 
bury’s specific title was “Professor of Geographic Geology.” 
A brief letter expresses his feeling about this appointment. 
It was written from Boonton, New Jersey, where he was 
doing geological work. 

Boonton, N. J. June 20, 1892 

I should be glad to know what you have decided on for next year. 
It is now finally settled that I go to Chicago, as you have doubtless in- 
ferred from Pres. Chamberlin’s resignation. I am exceedingly gratified 
at the outlook in Chicago, and hope the plans we have made can be 
carried through. We propose to make the strongest geological depart- 
ment the country knows. I think we shall be able to do it. 

Kummel and Peet are appointed to fellowships there. We are 
to have a third not yet appointed. The lateness of the starting etc. will 


probably make our numbers small this year. But that is as well, since 
our accommodations will be somewhat limited until we ge« our building. 


During the thirty years of his incumbency at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor Salisbury was engaged in 
four major lines of activity, viz. teaching, writing, research, 
and the administrative work in connection with the office 
of Dean of the Ogden School of Science. 

Iie was undoubtedly drawn to the work of the dean’s 
office by his great interest in the development of the uni- 
versity during the early period of its growth. He had, also, 
a strong human element in his nature by which he was at- 
tracted to any field of endeavor which brought him into 
contact with young people and with the practical aspects of 
life among men. Doubtless, too, the desire for power, latent 
in all of us, may have been a considerable factor in accept- 
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ing an office with duties so far removed from teaching and 
research. 


I have already given estimates of his ability as a teacher 
at the University of Chicago. His influence extended 
beyond the confines of the classroom, however, since he was 
able to inspire others to follow his own footsteps as teachers 
or as research students in the field of geology. A friend and 
colleague at the university writes of this wider influence 
exerted by Professor Salisbury: 


He conducted his instruction for the superior students and for those 
who would give themselves heart and soul as he did to the quest for 
knowledge. It was part of his idealism, of his respect for life, of his 
faith that men may accomplish much in this world but only by diligence 
and zeal. The consequence is that he has sent an amazing number of 
most competently trained men into high positions. Those who have the 
responsibility for choosing men to fill important places in his science 
know that the men he trained may be depended upon. About one-third 
of all the state geologists in this country were his students. And liter- 
ally scores have gone from his classroom and from the Ogden School 
of Science, of which he was so long the Dean, into university and college 
chairs and into practical life as experts in all countries and quarters 
of the globe. All of these men he sought not merely to make efficient 
as scientists, though he recognized that as his first duty, but he felt that 
if they were properly trained they would also have wider vision. He 
said: “I believe it to be fundamentally important that young people 
should be led to see visions and be inspired by the allurements of future 
developments.” He felt that these earth sciences implied great possi- 
bilities for better social and international relations over the earth. View- 
ing the life of different races and communities in relation to the condi- 
tions of their environment would provide a scientific basis for under- 
standing many of their present limitations and of their future possibil- 
ities. Such an understanding would provide at least one indispensable 
condition of genuine sympathy and of effective co-operation. It must 
have been a source of satisfaction to him to reflect on the fact that 
his own students are now scattered over the world and have the power 
to count for so much in preparing the way to better things by that 
“cumulative achievement” which is the sum of useful work through the 
tiny contributions of individuals. 

The letters and telegrams which are pouring in from these men show 
that they were not oblivious of the idealism and the friendliness of his 
heart. One writes, “He has had a wonderful influence on my life. I 
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feel richer for having his friendship and interest... .” Another 
wires, “He was a great teacher, a wise counselor, and a sympathetic 
friend.” 

The years 1904, 1905, and 1906 stand out in Salisbury’s career for 
the appearance of the three volumes of Geology written jointly with 
T. C. Chamberlin. For some ten years the two authors had been gath- 
ering and organizing the material which was to make this series of vol- 
umes for many years to come the standard American textbook of geology. 
Though their literary styles were very different, by much revision they 
blended the more elaborate, flowing sentence structure of the one with 
the short, pithy statements of the other. In volume one, on geologic pro- 
cesses, the work was divided by chapters; in the treatment of historical 
geology, Salisbury wrote the physical side of each period and Cham- 
berlin the life development. They made an ideal team, each supple- 
menting the other. 

From 1897 till his death in 1922, Salisbury was Dean of the Ogden 
Graduate School of Science at the University of Chicago, to the mani- 
fold duties of which important office he devoted much time. From 1903 
to 1918 he was head of the new department of geography, building up 
probably the strongest department in that field in the country. He threw 
himself into the development of that department although his own 
teaching remained largely in geology. On the retirement of Cham- 
berlin in 1918 he left the new geography department now under full 
steam, to become head of the department of geology. Geologic research, 
however, was no longer his first interest as the zeal for discovery had 
gradually faded out. But as a power in administration and an unsur- 
passed teacher of geology he continued undiminished to the end. 


No better summary could be given of the time and ef- 
fort involved in these many and diverse lines of activity than 
that written by Dr. T. C. Chamberlin in his “Memorial 
Editorial” in The Journal of Geology: 


It is with deep sorrow that the Journal of Geology records the death 
of its active managing editor, Dean Rollin D. Salisbury. After a severe 
illness of two and a half months, he passed away on the evening of 
August 15, within two days of his sixty-fourth birthday. For the past 
four years he had been the responsible editor of the Journal, while from 
its founding in January, 1893, he participated actively in the general 
responsibilities of its editorial management and had special charge of 
contributions relating to the physiographic aspects of geology. This 
special service in the dissemination of the literature of the science of the 
earth thus ran through a period of almost thirty years. The more than 
1,300 standard articles, 2,500 abstracts and reviews, 150 editorials and 
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shorter notices, embracing more than 2,400 pages of printed matter, 
which received all phases of editorial care from the reading of manu- 
script to the approval of the final proof, attest at once the importance and 
the burden of this work. Professor Salisbury himself prepared 82 
contributions. 

The scientific investigations of Dr. Salisbury will be reviewed in 
a later article more fully than is possible here. His field work was be- 
gun under the auspices of the United States Geological Survey as early 
as 1881 and continued until 1910. It embraced extensive studies on the 
glacial and other Pleistocene formations of the northern states and the 
lower Mississippi Valley. In connection with this, he made a report on 
Crowley’s Ridge to the Geological Survey of Arkansas. From 1891 to 
1910 he was geologist in charge of the Pleistocene Division of the 
Geological Survey of New Jersey, where his work on the older drift and 
on fluvial deposits formed near the neutral zone between marine and up- 
land horizons was notable for its keen insight and acute discrimination. 
He made important contributions to the Geological Survey of Illinois 
and in 1919 was appointed to the Board of Commissioners in charge of 
the Survey. Besides these official services he made independent inves- 
tigations in several lines. He was geologist of the Peary Relief Expe- 
dition to Northern Greenland in 1895, in connection with which he studied 
existing glaciers under the unparalleled advantages presented in very 
high latitudes. 

Dr. Salisbury was a very lucid writer. The reports of his researches 
and the texts of the several works he prepared for the general reader and 
for students put into the easy possession of others what he saw so clearly 
himself. The printed results of his studies in field and office will long 


stand as a lasting memorial to Professor Salisbury’s industry and clarity 
of vision. 


In the latter part of this same memorial address Dr. 
Chamberlin emphasizes, much better than anyone else could 
do, the proper evaluation of the life and work of his great 
student and collaborator: 


Large and important as were these contributions, Dr. Salisbury’s 
greatest service to science lay in his singular success in stimulating and 
training young talent not only for the teaching of science but for research. 
This distinguished service began at Beloit College, 1883-91, and was 
continued at the University of Wisconsin, 1891-92, and was transferred 
to the University of Chicago at its opening, where he took part in found- 
ing the Department of Geology thirty years ago. For nearly twenty 
years he was active executive of the Department and for the last four 
years bore its full responsibilities. In connection with this geological 
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service he developed the Department of Geography and served as its 
head from 1913 to 1918, when he was made head of the Department of 
Geology, and the Department of Geography was transferred to one who, 
first as a student under him, and then as a colleague, had grown to marked 
efficiency. From 1899 onward Dr. Salisbury was dean of the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science of the University of Chicago. In these 
varied relations he came into touch with thousands of young minds and 
gave them effective impulses toward sound scholarship and the higher 
life. The ultimate effects of this work are beyond estimation. Through 
the growing efficiency and the rising power of the young talent thus 
inspired by his leadership, Dean Salisbury’s greatest service to science 
and to humanity has only fairly begun. 


The above appreciation by Dr. Chamberlin of Profes- 
sor Salisbury’s life work and influence is of particular 
interest on account of the long association of the two men 
in science work. 

Their first contacts came about in the natural relation of 
teacher and student in a small college where such contacts 
are easiest to establish. The opportunities for advancement 
which came to Salisbury in the early part of his career 
through Dr. Chamberlin’s influence were justified by Salis- 
bury’s brilliant scholarship and outstanding success as a 
teacher. 

In later life their co6perative endeavor resulted in a divi- 
sion of labor which was conducive to the best results on the 
part of each man. Salisbury was a great teacher and ex- 
positor of science. Chamberlin was a prophetic scientist 
wonderfully endowed with the power of translating his vi- 
sions into realities through observation and experiment. 
Many men try to combine these lines of endeavor, but few 
succeed alone as did Salisbury and Chamberlin together. 

It is a real satisfaction and pleasure to all alumni and 
friends of Beloit College to recall the fact of Professor Salis- 
bury’s revived interest in his Alma Mater in the later years 
of his life. He was made trustee of the college upon the 
retirement of Dr. Chamberlin from that office. Professor 
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Salisbury expressed his personal appreciation of this honor 
to his friends, and gave evidence of his renewed inter- 
est in the college in many ways. Two or three years be- 
fore his last illness he came to Beloit and spent several 
days in conference with the science faculty concerning the 
kind of science work which it is best to offer in a small col- 
lege. Professor Salisbury believed that the great importance 
and interest of modern science should in some manner be 
presented to all students of the college in the form of brief 
comprehensive courses, such as are now being introduced 
in some institutions. These general comprehensive courses 
he thought should be followed by one fundamental course 
in each department and one course along the line of each 
professor’s main interest, or along the line of his own re- 
rearch. He said to me at the time: “I would enjoy planning 
the science course of procedure at Beloit. It is so much 
simpler and easier to organize in a college than it is in a 
great university.” The trustees of the college, also, appre- 
ciated the assistance which his wide experience in education 
enabled him to give. 

Thus his long interest in the college, expressed first in 
his student editorials in The Round Table and manifested 
throughout his years of teaching at Beloit, was consummated 
in these last expressions of awakened interest as a college 
trustee. 

The life of the college and its best traditions are perpet- 
uated through the interest and the accomplishments of such 
great sons. 











LINCOLN LITERATURE, LINCOLN COLLEC- 
TIONS, AND LINCOLN COLLECTORS’ 


ALBERT H. GRIFFITH 


[* this paper I shall try to give you a bird’s-eye view of the 
great extent of Lincoln literature, and the great number 
and size of Lincoln collections, also, the great variety of items 
included in these collections. 


LINCOLN LITERATURE 


One of the striking facts of our time is the growth of 
Lincoln’s fame since he died. The word Lincolniana has 
been added to our dictionary. A kind of literature under 
that name, extensive enough to be separately classified, 
catalogued, advertised, and collected into distinct libraries 
has grown up. There is a Lincolnian cult, and it is gaining 
members from year to year. 

Lincoln read few books and wrote none, yet he has in- 
spired more volumes than any other American; more than 
any other character in modern times; doubtless, more than 
any other character in all history, outside the Christian 
Scriptures. 

It has been said that biographies are in some measure a 
test of human greatness. A man or a woman whose life 
story has been once written and printed may be called em- 
inent; only one in hundreds of thousands is so honored. Two 


*This paper was read at the joint meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, the Wisconsin Archeological Society, and the Mid- 
west Museums’ Conference, April 10, 1931, at Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
It has undergone some revision since that date. The paper is in part original, 
and in part a compilation. 
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published biographies prepared by different writers indicate 
a personage of marked distinction. But few of our greatest 
Americans are commemorated in so many as five separate 
biographies. Rising to ten the fingers of one hand would 
suffice to enumerate them; and of the men of twenty biog- 
raphies scarcely a dozen are noted in all the libraries of the 
world. But Lincoln, in 1908, had 125 full fledged 
biographies to his credit. This is on the authority of Judge 
Daniel Fish, the great Lincoln bibliographer. Many more 
Lincoln biographies have been written since that date. 

In order to appreciate even faintly the extent of Lincoln 
literature, we need to glimpse the Lincoln bibliographies. 
We can merely mention William V. Spencer’s and John R. 
Bartlett’s humble beginnings. The first real bibliography 
was published by Andrew Boyd in 1870, and contained about 
800 items. 

In 1900, Judge Daniel Fish published the first edition of 
his Lincoln bibliography. This was revised, enlarged, and 
republished in 1906, containing 1,106 separate titles. In 
1925, Joseph Benjamin Oakleaf issued a supplement to the 
Fish bibliography, containing 1,576 items. In 1926, John 
W. Starr Jr., issued supplement number 2, containing 380 
items. At the time of his death last summer at Moline, IIl- 
inois, Mr. Oakleaf was engaged in revising and enlarging 
his Lincoln bibliography and bringing it down to date. 

The term, Lincoln literature, is used in two different 
senses: a strict sense, and a liberal sense. The strict sense 
is defined by Judge Fish as follows: “My Bibliography is a 
list of books and pamphlets only, and is intended to embrace 
all books and pamphlets (and no others) whose origin is 
traceable directly and exclusively to the life, acts, sayings, 
and death of Lincoln.” In the strict sense, Lincoln liter- 
ature does not include composite works, like the lives of the 
presidents, magazine articles on Lincoln, or political 
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pamphlets of the Civil War period, since these have to do 
more with the office of the president than with the person 
of Lincoln. Many of the great collectors ordinarily use the 
term in the strict sense. 

In the liberal sense, Lincoln literature includes the com- 
posite books, the magazine articles, the political pamphlets, 
and the memoirs, reminiscences, and autobiographies of the 
statesmen, generals, and literary men of the Civil War 
period, such as the memoirs of U. S. Grant, W. T. Sherman, 
P. H. Sheridan, Jefferson Davis, James Longstreet, Alexan- 
der H. Stephens, Joseph E. Johnston, the Diary of Gideon 
W elles, the Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, and many other 
similar works. Many of these books throw much light on 
Lincoln, and have more real Lincoln value than the rarer 
and excessively high-priced Lincoln pamphlets. 

Let us now very briefly sketch what Lincoln literature, 
in its strict sense, includes. It embraces, first, the books 
that Lincoln helped to make. That part of Lincoln liter- 
ature which comprises his own writings may be said to have 
begun with the issue in book form during the spring of 1860 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. During the presidential 
campaign of 1860 numerous compilations of his speeches 
were made as parts of the many campaign lives. One speech 
that attracted great attention was the Cooper Institute ad- 
dress of February 27, 1860, published in pamphlet form in 
several editions. Many of his speeches were also published 
in the presidential campaign of 1864, and after his death 
numerous volumes appeared giving extracts from his various 
writings, such as, The President’s Words, and The Martyr’s 
Monument. In 1894 Nicolay and Hay issued the first com- 
plete edition of Lincoln’s writings in two volumes. Since 
that date several editions of the complete works, and many 
volumes of selections from his writings, have appeared. So 
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while Lincoln never technically wrote a book, his writings 
have been published in many volumes and pamphlets. 

Lincoln literature includes, second, the books about 
Lincoln. In 1859, Lincoln prepared for Jesse W. Fell of 
Bloomington, Illinois, in the third person, a short biograph- 
; ical outline written on three pages of note paper, which 
shows Lincoln’s first effort to put the events of his life into 
a form that could be read, and possibly printed in a news- 
paper sketch. The Fell autobiography has been frequently 
reproduced in facsimile. 

Lincoln was nominated May 18, 1860. The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln by John Locke Scripps was published on 
June 3. For this little pamphlet of thirty-two pages Lincoln 
furnished the data. The “Wigwam Edition” was published 
about the same time. It spelled his first name “Abram,” and 
it invented the story of Lincoln’s boyhood, making him the 
eldest of a large family and the support and stay of his 
widowed mother; it contained other and grave errors. Then 
followed other campaign biographies by D. W. Bartlett, 
J. H. Barrett, W. D. Howells, J. Q. Howard, and others. 

The campaign of 1864 brought forth a new series of 
biographies, some of these being enlarged editions of earlier 
works, others entirely new, the most meritorious being that 
by the editor of the New York Times, Henry J. Raymond. 
This was one of the best biographies of Lincoln that ap- 
| peared prior to the monumental work of Nicolay and Hay. 
: Orville J. Victor was the author of a little book, The Private 
and Public Life of Abraham Lincoln, that had immense cir- 
culation. William M. Thayer’s The Pioneer Boy, was also 
a very popular book. 

After Lincoln’s death many memorial sermons, orations, 
and poems were printed, which had a more or less limited 
circulation. In the wake of the eulogies came many new 
biographies, one of the best of which was J. G. Holland’s 
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The Life of Abraham Lincoln, which was the result of 
conscientious study and personal investigation at Springfield 
and elsewhere among the friends and associates of Lincoln. 
Isaac N. Arnold, a personal friend of Lincoln, also wrote 
a biography that has considerable merit. 

More important than any biography which had appeared 
hitherto was that issued in 1872, purported to be by Ward 
H. Lamon, friend of Lincoln. This book, however, was 
really written by Chauncey F. Black, who was no friend 
of Lincoln. This fact accounts for many things in the book 
otherwise unexplainable, so long as it was assumed that 
Lamon wrote the book. ‘The book did not sell, and was ve- 
hemently denounced. Only the first volume ending with 
Lincoln’s first inauguration was published. 

In 1889, William H. Herndon, assisted by Jesse W. 
Weik, published his life of Lincoln in three volumes. This 
book was bitterly denounced, and was a failure financially. 
Herndon’s book, however, is a very important source book 
on Lincoln, and has come into better repute with the passing 
years. Lamon’s and Herndon’s lives of Lincoln are famous 
Lincoln classics, and no Lincoln student can ignore them. 

In 1890, John G. Nicolay and John Hay issued their 
monumental life of Lincoln in ten volumes. It is really a 
history of the Civil War as well as a life of Lincoln. 

In 1896, Ida M. Tarbell published her Early Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, and later her complete life in four 
volumes. 

Henry C. Whitney’s Life on the Circuit with Lincoln, 
published in 1892, is an important source book. 

John T. Morse Jr., has written a very good Lincoln 
biography. Of course, mention also should be made of the 
more recent biographies of Lincoln by W. E. Barton, Carl 
Sandburg, and Albert J. Beveridge. These are all very 
valuable. We should not omit the Lincoln writings of Lord 
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Charnwood, Nathaniel W. Stephenson, and Emil Ludwig. 

The centenary of Abraham Lincoln in 1909 saw the 
publication of innumerable works relating to the great 
president. 

There are biographies of Lincoln in many foreign lan- 
guages. He is a world hero. Judge Fish, writing in 1908, 
said he had biographies of Lincoln in fifteen different 
languages. Lincoln is a young folks’ hero. There are sev- 
eral good lives of Lincoln for boys and girls. 

Besides formal biographies there are many books of real 
merit dealing with special aspects of Lincoln’s life. Men- 
tion may be made of the volume of Reminiscences edited by 
Allen Thorndike Rice; Lincoln, Master of Men, and Honest 
Abe, by Alonzo Rothschild; Abraham Lincoln, the Lawyer- 
Statesman, by John T. Richards, and Colonel Clark E. 
Carr’s Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

The religion of Lincoln has called forth an extensive 
literature. Also, the ancestry of Lincoln has evoked a small 
but important literature. Every anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth sees the publication of addresses, some of which take 
their place among Lincoln works of value. 

There is also an anti-Lincoln literature, for of course 
every man has his enemies. A considerable number of the 
abusive pamphlets of Civil War times have been preserved. 
At the present time there is a group of southern writers who 
see no good in Lincoln. In fact they assail everything that 
the northern statesmen of the Civil War period said and did. 
Occasionally this southern anti-Lincoln group is reinforced 
by a northern writer. So much for Lincoln literature. 


LINCOLN COLLECTIONS AND LINCOLN COLLECTORS 


The assembling of Lincoln items began soon after 
Lincoln’s death. As early as 1865 William V. Spencer pub- 
lished a list of Lincoln books and pamphlets consisting of 
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231 items, all of which were in his collection. In 1870 
Andrew Boyd published his Memorial Lincoln Bibliog- 
raphy, in which he gave the titles of the books, pamphlets, 
and relics then in his own collection, about 800 in number. 
This collection was sold to William H. Lambert of 
Philadelphia. 

Writing in 1908, Judge Daniel Fish said: “There are in 
the country perhaps twenty libraries, societies, and individ- 
uals actively engaged in the formation of Lincoln collections. 
Aside from those owned by the Library of Congress and 
other leading libraries, there are six privately owned collec- 
tions which approach completeness.” 

At about the time of the Lincoln centenary the largest 
collection of strictly Lincoln items was that of William H. 
Lambert, of Philadelphia, a Union soldier of the Civil War. 
His collection embraced about 1,200 bound volumes and 
pamphlets, about 100 autograph letters and documents, 50 
broadsides, and many miscellaneous pieces. 

Judd Stewart, a business man of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
had a notable collection, embracing 380 bound volumes, 
about 1,200 bound pamphlets, several unpublished letters, 
between 700 and 800 engravings, lithographs, and paintings, 
and many songs and pieces of sheet music. 

Judge Daniel Fish, of Minneapolis, had 295 bound 
volumes, 559 pamphlets, and 100 portraits. 

Charles W. McLellan, of Champlain, New York, an ex- 
Confederate soldier, had 1,921 bound volumes, 1,348 
pamphlets, 8 manuscripts, 138 autographs of Lincoln, 1,100 
engravings, and 579 songs, and miscellaneous pieces. 

John E. Burton, of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, had 2,360 
bound volumes and pamphlets, the fruit of twenty-eight 
years of collecting. 


Joseph B. Oakleaf, of Moline, Illinois, had at least 743 
of the strictly Lincolnian items. 
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These statistics will give some idea of the magnitude of 
the Lincoln collections even at the time of the Lincoln cen- 
tenary in 1909. The passing years have wrought many 
changes. Lambert, Stewart, Fish, McLellan, Burton, Oak- 
leaf have all passed away. As to the collections, the 
Lambert and Burton collections were dispersed in the auc- 
tion rooms at New York City. The McLellan collection was 
purchased by John D. Rockefeller Jr., and presented to 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. The Stewart 
collection was purchased by Henry E. Huntington, and 
transported to the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery at San Marino, California. The Fish collection 
was recently purchased by the Lincoln Historical Research 
Foundation at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The Oakleaf collec- 
tion, probably the largest privately owned Lincoln collection 
at the present time, is still intact in the possession of Mr. 
Oakleaf’s son at Moline, Illinois. 

Writing August 14, 1928, Mr. J. B. Oakleaf said: 

My collection of Lincolniana, as interpreted by Fish and Oakleaf, 
is composed of 3600 volumes. I have 150 volumes of quasi Lincolniana 
and 300 or more postcards, three hundred pictures, framed and unframed, 
and original photographs of Lincoln, also medals and souvenirs num- 
bering about 200, and about 5000 other pieces, clippings, papers, etc. 

I don’t know whether I told you or not, but there is no Lincoln 
Collection that is as nicely fixed as mine now. I had my books in three 
different places—some in a room in a building which was nothing but a 
storeroom, some at my office, and some at home, and of course for that 
reason I couldn’t work to advantage. Now I have rented a four room 
apartment in a new apartment building, a block and a half south of my 


home, and I have my Lincoln library and my private library installed 
therein. 


Two other long established collections deserve special 
mention. O. H. Oldroyd assembled a remarkable collection 
of Lincoln relics and literature, preserved in the little house 
where Lincoln died. This collection was purchased by 
action of Congress a few years ago. Mr. Oldroyd passed 
away last fall. Another notable collection was that of Jesse 
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W. Weik, formerly of Greencastle, Indiana, who owned a 
remarkable collection of Lincoln autographic material. 
Writing to me in 1922 he said: “In my collection there are 
over 1,000 pages of Mr. Lincoln’s Manuscript and probably 
twice that amount of material about him and written to him, 
besides over 500 pages written by Herndon.” Mr. Weik 
died last summer, and so far as I know, his collection is still 
in the hands of his family. 

Dr. W. E. Barton, the eminent scholar and author, who 
passed away not many months ago, had a large collection of 
Lincoln books and pamphlets. His was primarily a work- 
ing collection. In 1922 he had about 1,000 Lincoln items, 
besides a large working library of history and biography re- 
lating directly or indirectly to Lincoln. This collection is 


now at the former summer home of Dr. Barton, at Foxboro, 
Massachusetts. 


PRIVATE LINCOLN COLLECTIONS 


Private Lincoln collections in the hands of living collec- 
tors are numerous and can merely be mentioned, with some 
excerpts from personal letters of collectors descriptive of 
their treasures. These letters and notices I have arranged 
geographically, beginning in the East and proceeding west- 
ward to the Pacific coast. 

1. The Lincoln collection of Frederick H. Meserve, of 
New York City, is part of his collection of Americana, 
principally of the Civil War period. His general collection 
of photographic portraits and views consists of over 200,- 
000 items, including duplicates. It is believed that all of 
the photographic portraits of Lincoln which are known to 
the collectors are in his collection, which also includes many 
books and pamphlets on the subject of the Civil War. 

Mr. Meserve published privately in 1911 a book of 100 
photographs of Abraham Lincoln, which has become an 
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authoritative book of reference, and his numbers given to 
the portraits are used generally to designate them. He has 
since issued a supplement of 8 additional portraits and has 
in preparation a second supplement of 8 more which have 
been discovered since the book was published. His avoca- 
tion is the study of American history of the Civil War 
period, and the occasional publication of monographs upon 
this subject. He published privately what is considered to 
be one of the most important items of Lincolniana, a series 
of 28 volumes containing over 8,000 photographic portraits 
printed directly from the original negatives in his collec- 
tion or from negatives copied from life photographs. The 
greater part of these portraits represent prominent people 
who lived during Lincoln’s administration. He is now en- 
gaged in the publication privately of a series of books which 
shall contain the photographic portraits from negatives of 
the general officers of the Confederate army, the collection 
of this material having extended over many years and be- 
ing now virtually complete. This has never before been 
attempted. (Letter dated March 16, 1931.) 

2. Charles T. White, of Brooklyn, New York, writes 
under date of March 14, 1931: 


There are about 2,500 titles in my collection, which includes ten 
autographs of Lincoln. Perhaps the most valuable single feature is the 
documentary material I got from Rev. James B. Merwin, establishing 
the fact beyond peradventure that Lincoln was consistently and ag- 
gressively opposed to the legalized liquor traffic, that in the special 
election in 1855 he was counsel to the Illinois State Main Law Alliance 
and wrote, with others, the dry act which was adopted by the legislature, 
but failed in the following June referendum. 


3. S. W. Jackson, of New York City, writes also under 
date of March 14, 1931: 


I started my Lincoln collection nearly thirty years ago, and I think 
the first book was Raymond’s “Life of Lincoln.” Soon after this I met 
the late Judd Stewart and through him Major Lambert, Mr. McLellan, 
Judge Fish, Mr. Oakleaf and others, and I became a member of the 
Lincoln Fellowship. I would say that my collection numbers approxi- 
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mately two thousand titles founded on the Fish and Oakleaf Bibli- 
ographies. I bought a great many titles in the Lambert sale, and in the 
early stages of collecting I was in touch with Mr. Newhall, the outstand- 
ing dealer in Lincoln material. I think my collection comprises an 
unusually large number of presentation copies from the authors, and a 
few of them presented to me personally. I have the addresses on Lincoln 
of most of the presidents from McKinley to Coolidge. 


Mr. Jackson also has many sermons on Lincoln, specially 
bound, and about 100 portraits including daguerreotypes, 
cartoons, etc. 

4. Ida M. Tarbell, New York City, writing May 7, 1931, 
says: 

I have perhaps four or five hundred volumes, quite a number of 
them autographed. I have possibly a couple hundred pamphlets, a good 
many newspaper clippings, the most valuable being four or five scrap 
books filled with clippings gathered during the Civil War. I have a 
large Lincoln correspondence, naturally; some of the letters I think of 


real interest, the letters from Gilbert Tracy, from Rankin, Stoddard, and 
others. 


This material, rounded out in many particulars, and ar- 
ranged by herself, Miss Tarbell hopes to present to her 
college, Allegheny, at Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

5. Edward G. Miner, of Rochester, New York, whose 
grandfather corresponded with Lincoln, has an interesting 
Lincoln collection. One of Mr. Miner’s choicest treasures 
is two autograph verses which Mr. Lincoln wrote for two of 
Colonel Haggard’s daughters in 1858. (Letter dated 
April 4, 1931.) 

6. F. G. Tallman, of Wilmington, Delaware, under date 
of April 2, 1931, writes: 

My Lincoln collection consists of approximately seventeen hundred 
books and pamphlets, etc., duly catalogued by means of a card system 
cross-index. I also have some photographs and framed extracts from 
Lincoln’s speeches or sayings and one or two bronze statuettes. The 
most valuable item in my collection is a full-size engrossed original 
copy of the Thirteenth Amendment, signed by Lincoln, Seward, Hamlin 


and Colfax, and attested by Forney. There are supposed to be only 
three known copies of this in existence. 
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7. John W. Starr Jr., of Millersburg, Pennsylvania, 
writes on March 17, 1931: 


I have approximately 3,000 books and pamphlets, 2,500 magazine 
articles, three dozen scrap books, in addition to pictures, portraits, 
menus, programs, statues, plaques, souvenirs, etc. 


8. E. L. Bangs, of Baltimore, Maryland, has 260 bound 
Lincoln books and 2,000 pamphlets, 450 Lincoln medals, 
also 50 medals of his presidential opponents, 75 printed 
portraits, 225 photographic post cards, 1,500 ordinary post 
cards. Also a Vinnie Ream bust, 1865, and relics of various 
kinds from many sources. (Letter dated April 4, 1931.) 

9. Dr. L. D. Carman, 1806 Lamont Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., has about 1,000 Lincoln items, making 
a rough guess. This includes books, pamphlets, pictures, 
and autographs. Only about a dozen medals. Dr. Carman 
is the compiler of 6 Lincoln pamphlets. (Letter dated 
April 2, 1931.) 

10. The Lincoln collection of William H. Townsend is 
located at Lexington, Kentucky. It consists of about 1,800 
items, including all of the early Lincoln biographies, except 
the Vose; volumes belonging to the law library and the 
personal library of Abraham Lincoln; original letters and 
manuscripts written by Lincoln and his contemporaries; a 
number of relics and rare prints and photographs. (Letter 
dated April 7, 1931.) 

11. H. K. Sage, Clarksdale, Mississippi, owner of a 
cotton plantation, became interested in Lincoln through the 
purchase and reading of the Tarbell biography, Lincoln, 
Master of Men, and a few other general works. Then he 
branched out, buying Lincoln items at Springfield, at Chi- 
cago, and from eastern dealers. He writes under date of 
November 26, 1928: 


My collection of Lincolniana is not large, compared with several 
private collections that I am familiar with. My percentage of the 1100 
items of the Fish Bibliography is small, and I do not have half of Mr. 
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Oakleaf’s list. However, instead of simply trying to add one each time, 
I have tried to read and study this branch of literature and use some 
selection in my purchases. Consequently I have a fairly good repre- 
sentative collection of the most desirable items of Lincolniana in book 
and pamphlet form from the first campaign biographies of 1860 to the 
recently published Beveridge two volumes. It is a fascinating hobby, 
and instructive, and it is my hope that my collection may, some day, be 
of some practical value to others. 


12. Carl Sandburg, Chicago, Illinois, writing March 26, 
1931, says: 
My Lincoln collection has but few scarce or rare items. It is only 


unique, perhaps, in that it has a large assemblage of notes from many 
books, magazines, and newspapers in scarce or out-of-the-way sources. 


13. Judge Henry Horner, of Chicago, Illinois, writes 
March 16, 1931: 


My Lincoln collection consists principally—almost entirely—of 
printed books and pamphlets on Lincoln. I have from five to six thou- 
sand items, although there are many items which I do not have. I have 
been collecting for twenty years and more. My first law partner was 
the son of Henry C. Whitney (who at one time was Lincoln’s law 
partner). 


14. Oliver R. Barrett, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, under date of November 15, 1928, says of 
his collection: 

In my Lincoln collection I have some pages from Lincoln’s “sum” 
book, containing the examples worked by Lincoln as a boy, also scraps 
of poetry, as “Time, what an empty vapor ’tis,’ and “A. Lincoln—his 
hand and pen,” etc. 

The earliest letters I have were written when postmaster. I have 
two of that period, and a great many letters down to the letter to General 
Witzel written April 12, 1865. I have also a good many of his legal 
papers and manuscripts of speeches and parts of speeches, the most 
interesting being the Weik manuscript prepared by Lincoln from which 
the printer printed the Lincoln-Douglas debates. This, of course, 
Lincoln prepared by taking the clippings from the papers of the speeches 
and writing his notes on the opposite page. 

Mr. Barrett’s manuscripts include also a copy of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, signed by Lincoln, a copy of 
the Thirteenth amendment signed by Lincoln and all of the 


senators and congressmen, the original, in Lincoln’s hand, 
> 
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of the bill to free the slaves in the District of Columbia, and 
his autograph copy of the poem, “Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal Be Proud?” Books from the Lincoln library, por- 
traits, a bronze mask and bronzes of both hands, two oil 
paintings, Lincoln’s watch and chain, pocket knife, spec- 
tacles, etc., complete this invaluable collection. There are 
also many letters of his wife and sons, and other autograph 
material relating to Lincoln. 

15. James Rosenthal, Chicago, Illinois, writes on 
March 28, 1931: 


My collection of Lincoln pictures is now and has been for some 
time on exhibition at the Chicago Historical Society and will remain 
there for some time to come. Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
collection are the cartoons, a number of which are in the enclosure here- 
with. Substantially all of the Currier & Ives cartoons, about fifty in 
number, of Lincoln items are in my collection, and, of course, a very 
large number of the original lithographs and engravings and _ photo- 
graphs, in all a little over five hundred different items. 


16. Frank G. Logan, 1150 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, has the distinction of possessing, among other 
treasures—like Lincoln’s famous shawl, the coat and stock 
he last wore—the last autograph of the great emancipator. 
All his Lincolniana are now in the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety collections. Mr. Logan writes (March 23, 1931) that, 
in 1890, he and Mrs. Logan called on Charles Forbes, Lin- 


coln’s personal attendant, who said of the fatal night: 


“T took Mrs. Lincoln and her guest to the theatre, as Mr. Lincoln 
was engaged, and returned for him. When he came out, I said, Mr. 
Lincoln, here is your photograph Tad gave me, won't you sign it? He 
said, Certainly, Char'ie, threw down his overcoat, took a pen, signed 
as you see, and we both got into the carriage and went to the theatre.” 


17. H. W. Fay’s Lincoln collection, at the Lincoln 
tomb, Springfield, Illinois, includes 30,000 items—‘“Furni- 
ture, personal belongings, autograph letters, documents, 
books, medallions, a ‘mile of Lincoln pictures,’ four times 
as many as at any other place in the world.” Single items 
are valued at $30,000, $12,000, $10,000. Mr. Fay says: “I 
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have a box of Lincoln manuscripts and letters estimated at 
$12,000.” (Letter dated March 16, 19381.) 


18. John S. Little, of Rushville, Lllinois, writing 
March 24, 1931, says: 


Generally speaking, I have never tried for a large collection, but 
have tried to have all my items association copies of some special interest. 
My autograph collection contains many letters of Lincoln’s close asso- 
ciates, Cabinet members, and biographers. Also a number of his docu- 
ments, notes, and letters signed. My books include many presentation 
copies from the Lambert, the Burton, and other noted Collections. Also 
the Howard, the Wigwam, and the Scripps lives of Lincoln, one copy 
of Scripps being the Lambert copy with Chicago and New York im- 
prints bound together, with A.L.S. of Lincoln and of the author bound 
in; J. J. Lord’s Dedication Poem with all original drawings by Wil- 
loughby. A collection made by Lambert of original documents signed 
from officials of Washington County, Kentucky, confirming the marriage 
of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks. 


19. James W. Bollinger, of Davenport, Iowa, writes on 
March 23, 1931: 


My Lincoln collection consists today of exactly 1787 items according 
to the strict rules of Fish and Oakleaf. I would like to say that I have 
been 1787 days in getting them together here and yon, at the rate of 
one a day. But about six years would be a more accurate statement of 
the time it has taken. I have no clippings, no magazine articles, no 
Lincoln trophies or souvenirs. Just books and pamphlets, a few pictures 
and a bust or two. There you have it. Just a modest collection. 


20. George P. Hambrecht, of Madison, Wisconsin, des- 
cribes his treasures as follows (March 21, 1931): 

My Lincoln collection consists of some three thousand volumes, 
pamphlets, and broadsides. I have been gathering this material during 


a period of some thirty years. Of late years I have not been able to de- 


vote as much time to this matter as I did formerly, but my interest is 
just as keen. 


21. F. Ray Risdon, Los Angeles, California, says 
(March 21, 1931): 

My collection consists of items which refer to or bear the likeness of 
Abraham Lincoln—which of course includes not only books, pamphlets, 
and magazine excerpts, but also prints, badges, medals, and other mate- 
rial, bearing Lincoln’s likeness. Of recent years, I have been paying 
particular attention to privately printed items, limited editions, fine bind- 


ings, inscribed and autographed copies of books and pamphlets within 
the realm of Lincolniana. 
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22. Allen Henry Wright, San Diego, California, has 
about 1,000 books and pamphlets in his Lincoln collection, 
besides hundreds of excerpts from magazines and news- 
papers, 100 menu cards, 250 medals and tokens, one auto- 
graph, 200 pictures. He has issued 3 pamphlets: “Lincoln 
as an Advocate,” “One Year—a Retrospect,” and “A. 
Linkin’s Proclamashin,” each of which was in an edition 
limited to 100 copies. (Letter dated October 31, 1928.) 

23. Before bringing this extended yet incomplete list of 
private Lincoln collectors to a close, I must not fail to men- 
tion the notable Lincoln library of Clark P. Bissett, 
Professor of Law in the University of Washington, at 
Seattle. It was in this beautiful library on the shore of 
Puget Sound that Dr. W. E. Barton wrote portions of his 
scholarly biography of Abraham Lincoln. The following 
letter from Professor Bissett bears the date of January 27, 
1923: 


I am sending you, herewith, a revised list of my collection. I am 


doing this because I have added a good many items since I sent you the 
list. 





Bound volumes 676 
Pamphlets (1865 or thereabout) 288 
Pamphlets, Later date 174 

Total 1,138 


PUBLIC LINCOLN COLLECTIONS 


It seems best to devote a section of this paper to letters 
and memoranda describing some of the great public col- 
lections of Lincolniana. 


Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The collection of Lincoln material in the Library is a threefold one. 
There are first, the day to day purchases which the Library has made. 
Further, in 1916, Mrs. Alonzo Rothschild gave the Lincoln collection 
which had been made by her husband, who had written a book on Lin- 
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coln. This collection, general in nature, numbers approximately 1,000 
volumes. 

In 1925, the William Whiting Nolen collection on Lincoln was given. 
It includes pictures, statues, and other memorabilia, as well as over 900 
volumes and some 2500 pamphlets. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to know that the Library 
has just received from Mr. Charles Moore, Harvard, ’78, the very splen- 
did gift of the edition of Shakespeare from President Lincoln’s private 
library, from one volume of which, the President read aloud to a few 
friends the Sunday before his assassination. (Letter dated March 23, 
1931.) 


McLellan Lincoln Collection, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


The beginning of our Lincoln collection was made by Mr. Charles 
W. McLellan, one of the “big five” collectors. After his death it was 
purchased and given to Brown University in 1928 by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., and at that time was considered the finest available. It 
has since been added to extensively. 

The books and pamphlets listed strictly as Lincolniana now num- 
ber nearly 3,000. We lack only about one hundred items listed by Fish 
and about 350 listed by Oakleaf; and in addition we have many not in 
either list. Of a few items we have the only known copy. Besides these 
we have about 1,500 magazine excerpts, and as many more books and 
pamphlets not wholly on Lincoln but containing material not published 
elsewhere. 

Mr. McLellan had formed a substantial collection in several other 
lines of Lincolniana, and these also have been developed. We have made 
it a definite aim to have all the printed material on Lincoln. This in- 
cludes at present about 550 broadsides, ranging from campaign songs, 
ballots and memorial poems of Lincoln’s time to recent speeches; nearly 
1,500 separate contemporary issues of newspapers, with articles about 
Lincoln; 230 pieces of Lincoln sheet music and many leaflets. 

The manuscript division ranks high. Mr. McLellan had a number 
of important letters, endorsements, and legal papers written by Lincoln. 
More of these have been added, and also a remarkable collection of 485 
telegrams, the originals of which were written by him and handed in at 
the telegraph office from 1862 to 1865. Among the letters are the 
Jefferson letter, declining the invitation of a group in Boston to be 
present at a Jefferson birthday banquet, and the graceful note to Lady 
Villiers, May 20, 1862, besides a number of political interest. In the 
collection is also Lincoln’s copy of the contract made with Theodore 
Canisius with regard to a German newspaper in 1859, and the original 
of the telegram announcing to the country the victory at Gettysburg. 
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While this is primarily a library collection we have in addition 
about 3,000 fine portraits. Among them are many signed artist’s proofs 
of engravings and etchings, and some rare foreign publications. There 
are a number of original photographs and one negative of Lincoln made 
by Gardner in Washington in 1863. There are also about 200 envelopes 
with Lincoln pictures; many silk badges, mostly memorial or political ; 
about 100 postage stamps with Lincoln’s portrait; nearly 900 medals 
with his head; and a cast of the life mask and two hands made by Volk 
in 1860 and the life mask by Clark Mills in 1864. Besides these we 
have an oil painting of high merit. It is the scene of Lincoln’s death 
painted by Alonzo Chappel in 1868. The execution of Lincoln’s head 
is particularly fine. All the other portraits in it were made from sittings. 

The collection has issued three publications. The first was a book 
containing 43 unpublished letters and notes by Lincoln from the col- 
lection; the second was a booklet describing the collection; and the third 
an unpublished manuscript written by James Pollock, the Pennsylvania 
governor, giving an account of an unknown interview between Lincoln 
and Douglas before the first inauguration. (Letter dated June 12, 1931.) 


The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Library of Congress has a notable collection of Lincolniana. 
Its collection of Lincoln books and pamphlets is very large. In addition 
to these, it has a remarkable collection of Lincoln manuscript material. 
The late Robert T. Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress in 1922 a 
collection of papers of and concerning Abraham Lincoln which had des- 
cended to him. They fill about 150 cardboard file boxes, but as they 
were given and accepted under a condition that they should not be opened 
for twenty-five years, no account of their contents can be given. The 
Library of Congress also has a considerable amount of other Lincoln 
manuscript material. Special mention may be made of two of the 
original copies in Lincoln’s handwriting of the Gettysburg Address. 
(Letter dated March 20, 1931.) 


Collections of the Lincoln Historical Research Founda- 
tion, Dr. Louis A. Warren, director, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
include: 

a. An assemblage of Lincoln material made by the offi- 
cials of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 
mainly portraits, busts, and curios. 

b. A foundation collection of “Lincoln letters, rare 
broadsides, medals, and much current literature.” 
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e. The Daniel Fish Lincoln collection already described. 

d. The Albert H. Griffith Lincoln collection, “in some 
respects a more remarkable collection than the one gathered 
by Daniel Fish. One of the features of the Griffith collec- 
tion is the enormous amount of periodicals it includes.” 

e. The Thompson collection of manuscripts consisting 
of some Lincoln letters and valuable correspondence con- 
temporaneous with Lincoln’s term in Congress and his 
years as president. There are more than 2,000 manuscripts 
in this collection. 

f. The Hitchcock collection of “1,200 Hanks genealo- 
gical lists and hundreds of letters and records of that 
family.” 

g. The Helm-Haycraft collection of manuscripts, 
“about 2,000 in number, gathered over 100 years ago by 
John Helm, the surveyor, and Samuel Haycraft, the histo- 
rian, in the communities where Lincoln’s parents lived.” 

h. The Warren collection of material bearing on the 
Lincoln and cognate families, made by Dr. Louis A. War- 
ren in the county court houses of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois. (Memoranda, February 12, 1931.) 


Chicago Historical Society, 
Chicago, Illinois 

The Chicago Historical Society has one of the large Lincoln col- 
lections of the United States. The collection consists of 61 original 
Lincoln manuscripts and documents, 153 associated manuscripts and 
documents, and over 600 volumes and pamphlets of an exclusively 
Lincoln nature, aside from the Civil War material. The Lincoln col- 
lection of the Chicago Historical Society also includes many Lincoln 
relics, portraits, cartoons, broadsides, posters, and photographs. (Letter 
dated March 26, 1931.) 


Illinois State Historical Library, 
Springfield, Illinois 
Jessie Palmer Weber, in 1922, described the Lincoln col- 
lection of the State Historical Library, as follows: 
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The Library owns nearly three thousand volumes bearing on the life 
of Abraham Lincoln. This does not include historical material relating 
to the Civil War. Of course, these might fairly be called Lincoln items, 
as no book on the Civil War can be written in which the work of Mr. 
Lincoln does not bear a vital part, but we have a Civil War collection 
entirely apart from our Lincoln collection. We have, of course, the prin- 
cipal biographies of Mr. Lincoln, and we have hundreds of sermons and 
addresses. We have biographies and books on Lincoln in the French, 
German, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Hawaiian, Russian, Greek and Hebrew languages. Most of them are 
translations. A few, especially in French and German, are original 
works. We have a large collection of cartoons, medals, sheet music and 
various photographs and pictures of Mr. Lincoln. We are striving to 
make this the greatest collection of Lincolniana in the world. (Letter 
dated May 1, 1922.) 


The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
San Marino, California 

This includes the Judd Stewart collection purchased by 
Mr. Huntington in 1922, containing about 3,000 books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, excerpts, 250 medals, more than 100 
engraved portraits of Lincoln, and a large number of pieces 
of manuscript. Mr. Huntington also acquired many detached 
items from the Lambert collection. Many Lincoln items 
have been added since 1922. This library also has the 
Nicholson collection, 9,000 or more volumes, on the military 
history of the Civil War. 

There are over 200 manuscripts of Abraham Lincoln in the Library. 
The earliest manuscript is dated 1832; it is a discharge issued to David 
Painter, signed by Lincoln, Captain in the Black Hawk War. There 
are about 20 Manuscripts concerning law cases; correspondence to Lyman 
Trumbull consisting of 22 letters covering the years 1856-60. We have 
the famous letter written to the Father and Mother of Col. E. E. Ells- 
worth; the letter dated December 24, 1848, to Thomas Lincoln and John 
D. Johnston; the letter to Mrs. O. H. Browning regarding Miss Mary 
Owens to whom Lincoln proposed marriage. Some other manuscripts of 
outstanding importance are Lincoln’s original drafts of the Bill to abolish 
slavery in Delaware; estimate of the electoral vote in 1864; the scrap 


book containing a letter and newspaper clippings which Lincoln made 
for Capt. James Brown in 1858. (Letter dated March 26, 1931.) 











DISINTEGRATING FORCES IN WISCONSIN 
POLITICS OF THE EARLY SEVENTIES 


THE LIBERAL REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT 


HERMAN J. DEuTscH 


Ew political history of any one of the states of our Union 
has always been identified very closely with that of the 
party in the ascendency. Several factors have contributed 
to perpetuate the control by the organizations enjoying a 
number of successive terms in office. Party regularity on the 
part of the electorate and the patronage, that important item 
in the creation and feeding of a machine, have always been 
the assets of those politicians in the saddle. Once in control 
of the administrations, it has generally required something 
convulsive or catastrophic to oust the party of the incum- 
bents. The Republican party, which inherited the oppor- 
tunity of guiding our Federal ship of state through the 
Civil War,’ secured in 1855 control of Wisconsin, which 
state some claim as its birthplace.’ 'To its possession of state 
offices was added in 1861 the plum of the Federal patronage 
within its boundaries,* and the Unionist movement of 1862 
to 1864 further strengthened its position in Badger politics.* 


*“Modern Democracy, like the Whigs from the beginning, lives solely as an 
opposition party.” Silas Bent, “Will the Democrats Follow the Whigs?” In 
Scribner's Magazine, lxxxvi (1929), 473-479, especially 473-474. 

? Reuben Gold Thwaites, Wisconsin: The Americanization of a French Settle- 
ment (Boston, 1908), 308; Alexander McDonald Thomson, 4 Political History of 
Wisconsin (2nd ed.; Milwaukee, 1902), 182. 

*Carl Russell Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage (Cambridge, 1905), 
169-170; by the same author, “Lincoln and the Patronage,” in The American His- 
torical Review, viii (1902), 53-69, especially 56. 

*E. B. Greene, “Some Aspects of Politics in the Middle West, 1860-72,” in 
Wisconsin Historical Society Proceedings, 1911, 60-76, especially 67-69. 
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Victory for the North on the field of battle redounded 
greatly to the prestige of the organization,’ and there was 
probably good reason to believe that its word would for a 
long time be final in matters political. 

To account for the reverses which the party met during 
the early seventies requires consideration of a number of cir- 
cumstances which in the aggregate threatened for the 
moment to undermine seriously, and possibly permanently, 
the Republicans’ strong grip on the state. Events in Wis- 
consin to a large degree reflected nationwide tendencies, but 
then again certain developments within the state itself were 
the result of somewhat unique factors. A study of the 
latter is important because students realize more and more 
the significant relationship between Federal and state pol- 
ities and the necessity for closer scrutiny of developments in 
the latter field. 

Outstanding among the forces which explain the reversal 
of Republican fortunes in Wisconsin in the momentous 
election of 1873 were: the factional division between radicals 
and conservatives within the Republican party, and the re- 
energizing of the Democratic party, which developments 
culminated in the formation of the Liberal Republican 
party; the reaction of the Germans against the state tem- 
perance legislation of Washburn’s administration; the 
Granger program for railroad control; personal factors; and 
an inchoate general dissatisfaction among many voters with 
existing conditions, especially in the economic world. 

The story of the Liberal Republican movement is well 
known, but in Wisconsin factors other than the usual divi- 
sion between the radical Republican who sponsored a 
proscription policy toward the South and the moderate or 
conservative who favored amnesty and reconciliation with 


*Ibid.; William A. Dunning, “The Second Birth of the Republican Party,” 
in The American Historical Review, xvi (1910), 56-63, especially 61. 
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the ex-Confederates, entered and gave the Reform move- 
ment in that state a distinct color and_significance.° 
Originally, most voters of Teutonic extraction had preferred 
the Democrats to the Whigs, because of the former party’s 
professed interest in the foreigner, while many of the latter 
harbored distinct New England prejudices against new- 
comers. No pronounced changes in German party affiliations 
occurred during the early anti-slavery struggles, since the 
slavery question seemed of remote importance, while local 
issues, the extension of the franchise to foreigners and tem- 
perance, were pressing." With the coming of the Forty- 
Eighter, exiled because of his failure in the fight for liberty 
in the Fatherland, this apathy toward the great sectional 
issue tended to wane and many of the later German arrivals 
assumed in America a new fight for human freedom and ul- 
timately joined the newly formed Republican party.*® 
During the later sixties and early seventies, the loyalty 
of the Republican Germans was seriously impaired for sev- 
eral reasons, chiefly, the scandals in national politics which 
offended their sense of honesty and efficiency.® This natural 
reaction was accentuated by the leadership which Carl 
Schurz, who had begun his career in American politics in 
Wisconsin, assumed in opposition to the radical wing of the 
party which had free reign during Grant’s administration.’° 


*Solon Justus Buck, “Independent Parties in the Western States, 1873-1876,” 
in Essays in American History Dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner (New 
York, 1910), 137-164; Carl Schurz, The Reminiscences of (New York, 1908), 
iii, 284-286, 303-304. 

* Wilhelm Hense-Jensen, Wisconsin’s Deutsch-Amerikaner bis zum Schluss des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (Milwaukee, 1900-1902), i, 98-105; Ernest Bruncken, 
“The Germans in Wisconsin Politics, until the Rise of the Republican Party,” 
in Parkman Club Papers, 1896 (Milwaukee, 1896), i, 225-238. 

*Hense-Jensen, op. cit., i, 171-172; F. I. Herriott, “Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas and the Germans in 1854,” in the Illinois State Historical Society Trans- 
actions, 1912 (Springfield, 1912), 142-158. 

* See writer’s “Yankee-Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics of the Seventies,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, xiv, 403-418. 

* Carl Schurz to Matthew H. Carpenter, St. Louis, October 20, 1870, in Carl 


Schurz, Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of, ed, Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1918), i, 520-521. 
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Though no longer a resident in the state, this prominent 
German-American was still the pride of Wisconsin Teutons, 
who resented the methods by which he was proscribed for his 
part in the momentous gubernatorial campaign of 1870 in 
Missouri. “The Germans are going to raise the d ] 
[sic]. The attacks on Schurz have roiled them terribly” 
wrote one who knew."’ To cap the climax, Schurz in early 
1872 revealed startling irregularities in the sale of arms from 
United States arsenals to agents of the French government 
during the Franco-Prussian War.’* For this, Schurz was 
subjected to scathing attacks by two loyal administration 
senators, Roscoe Conkling, of New York, and Matt Car- 
penter, of Wisconsin.’* Not only did Germans resent the 
attack on their idol, but they were considerably perturbed 
by Carpenter’s attempt to palliate an unfriendly act towards 
Germany.'* The Badger senator tended to dismiss Schurz’s 
maneuver as untimely and therefore of little consequence. 
“Don’t be alarmed. It may possibly involve some subal- 
terns, but will not be brot near the great chief or captain of 
our temporal salvation, and I believe it will react upon the 
heads of the conspirators. They have brought it out too 
soon. Had they waited until the week before the Phila 
[sic] Convention it would have hurt; but now we can get to 
the bottom of it, & punish the guilty, if guilty they are, be- 
fore the Convention sits.”*® Politicians more concerned 





"T. S. Allen to E. W. Keyes, Oshkosh, March 23, 1872, Keyes Papers, Wis- 
consin Historical Library. 

Letters written to E. W. Keyes, referred to in subsequent footnotes, are on 
file in Keyes Papers. 

™ Congressional Globe, 42 Congress, 2 Session, Appendix, 58-67, 120-127; 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, March 138, 1872, 8; March 14, 1872, 3; Herman J. Deutsch, 
Carl Schurz and the Liberal Republicans (Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1920), 
49-51. 

* Globe, op. cit.; Matt Carpenter to George B. Smith, Washington, March 4, 
1872, George B. Smith Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 

* Resolutions of Der Deutscher Verein (of La Crosse), in the Madison 
Democrat, March 26, 1872, 2. 
“Carpenter to Keyes, Washington, February 15, 1872. 
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with the local situation were less complacent.’® The list of 
members of the Liberal Reform Union Club of Milwaukee 
and of prominent citizens attending Liberal meetings shows 
that Germans rallied to the movement in great numbers.*’ 
On one occasion in fact a speaker made it a point to deny 
that the movement was essentially a German one.** 

The plight of the Democrats in the state during the six- 
ties, laboring under the odium of Copperheadism and 
Bourbonism and deprived of all Federal and state patron- 
age for over a decade, was indeed sad. Success was the 
organization’s great need and its politicians could well have 
said as did one of their opponents in a letter to his boss: 
“You [ Keyes] know as well as I do that in politics nothing 
is so successful as success and nothing so disastrous as con- 
tinued defeat or rather being with the losing crowd.’*® An 
issue which would act as a tonic for apathetic politicians in 
its own ranks and which would attract new recruits chiefly 
from the disgruntled of the opposing party was found, cur- 
iously enough, by the king of Copperheads in the United 
States, Clement L. Vallandigham. His panacea of success, 
brought out during the gubernatorial campaign of 1871 in 
Ohio, was known as the “New Departure” and gained wide 
popularity among Democrats throughout the United States. 
Discard old and outworn issues, namely, opposition to the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments; accept 
them as accomplished facts; turn to new and vital issues, 
chiefly centralization of power in the hands of the Federal 
government at the expense of the autonomy of the states— 
so read his thesis.*° 


* Allen to Keyes, op. cit.; S. W. Hunt to Keyes, Menomonie, June 24, 1872; 
[William] Pitt [Dewey] to Keyes, Lancaster, October 29, 1872. 

* Sentinel, March 25, 1872, 4; April 22, 1872, 4; Madison Democrat, March 28, 
1872, 1. 

*The Milwaukee Daily News, April 21, 1872, 2. 

* George Paschen to Keyes, Milwaukee, January 28, 1881. 


* Deutsch, thesis, op. cit., 57-59; Earle Dudley Ross, The Liberal Republican 
Movement (New York, 1919), 69-70. 
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In Wisconsin, James R. Doolittle, originally a Van 
Buren Democrat, then a Republican and senator from his 
state, a staunch supporter of Lincoln and a martyr to the 
cause of Andrew Johnson,”* was the logical leader. Upon 
retirement to private life in 1869, he had not immediately 
sought refuge in the enemy camp, but sincerely in accord 
with the new Democratic program, he became that party’s 
candidate for governor in 1871. Expounding on the New 
Departure, he denied authorship of the idea to Vallandig- 
ham, citing an early address of Democratic congressmen” to 
their constituencies, which contained the same view. He 
contended that there was no alternative but acceptance. An 
appeal to the national judiciary as then constituted would 
not be fruitful; irrespective of its decision, which would not 
be adverse to the amendments, it would not be proper for 
the court to pass on a political question; it could, therefore, 
determine only such matters of fact as pertained to proper 
methods of ratification. New amendments repealing the 
old would not secure the necessary three-fourths majority 
of states; to propose them would only renew agitation of the 
negro question. The use of the army to overawe elections 
in the South, though invoked by the radicals, was not con- 
sonant with Democratic principles or practices. Futile 
discussion of the old issues simply prevented due acknowl- 
edgment of such new and vital questions as centralization.”° 
Though the New Departure was adopted,” it did not spell 
Democratic victory in Wisconsin in 1871,”° but a new path 

1 Greene, op. cit., 61; Duane Mowry, “An Appreciation of James Rood Doo- 
little,” in Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 1909, 281-296. Thomson, op. cit., 181-189. 

™ Address of the Democrats in Congress to the People of the United States, 
Platform of the Wisconsin Democracy, Speeches of Hon. James R. Doolittle 
(Pamphlet Collection, Wisconsin Historical Library), pp. 1-2. 

* Tbid., 6. 

*The Wisconsin State Journal, August 24, 1871, 2. 


* The Republican majority was a thousand larger than in 1869. Legislative 
Manual of the State of Wisconsin (1872), 386-387. 
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had been broken leading ultimately to concerted action with 
dissenters from the Republican party. 

It was not until the call for the national convention of the 
Liberal Republican party had been issued that there was 
considerable discussion as to the policy the Democrats should 
pursue toward wayward sheep of the enemy flock. Some 
favored aloofness ;*° others saw an opportunity to absorb the 
Liberals ;*‘ others were willing to go to the opposite extreme, 
surrender the field to the Liberals, and, if necessary, abandon 
even the Democratic name.** The latter policy was well 
expressed by S. D. Carpenter: “Now is the time for the 
Democracy to do nothing and yet [to] do a great work. Let 
them seize the Napoleonic stratagem to beat [sic] their foes 
in detail.”*® Though some Democrats chosen as delegates to 
the Cincinnati convention declined,*° several, among them 
Doolittle, attended the Democratic side show, the Constitu- 
tional Union or Reunion and Reform Convention.*’ 

The Wisconsin Liberal delegation to Cincinnati favored 
Charles Francis Adams, who was Schurz’s choice, for the 
nomination for president, and stood loyally with him for six 
ballots. It was one of two delegations which did not waver.** 
Otherwise, it did not distinguish itself. The well-known 
fiasco of the final nominations by the convention, Greeley 
and Brown, was to prove particularly disastrous to Wiscon- 
sin’s adherents to the new organization. To expect many 
erstwhile Democrats to support the man who had been the 


* News, March 20, 1872, 2; Milwaukee Seebote, April 22, 1872, 1; March 11, 
1872, 1. 

*Charles Robinson, editor of the Green Bay Advocate, quoted in Sentinel, 
April 17, 1872, 2. 

* Democrat, January 31, 1872, 1; April 23, 1872, 2. 

*S. D. Carpenter to George B. Smith, Milwaukee, April 7, 1872, Smith 
Papers. 

* They were S. D. Carpenter, N. Chittenden, Thomas C. Bourke, Democrat, 
April 22, 1872, 1. 

™ Ross, op. cit., 104-105; Sentinel, May 2, 1872, 1; the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
in the Chicago Daily Times, May 1, 1872, 2. 

"The New York Daily Herald, May 4, 1872, 3; the Milwaukee Herold, May 
9, 1872, 3. 
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very embodiment of the old Republicanism with its Whig 
antecedents was ridiculous; vain also were the hopes that 
a teetotaler could capture the German opponents of sump- 
tuary legislation, or that the leading spokesman of protec- 
tion could entice the revenue reformers, an element strong 
among dissenters from Grantism.** Doolittle tried hard to 
console himself: “The first feeling was that of blank as- 
tonishment,—the next a broad grin [sic] of laughter,—the 
third the serious question, after all is not there the man to 
break up the Republican party to beat Grant.” 

Those Democrats who had contemplated endorsement 
of the Cincinnati ticket were now confronted by a serious 
dilemma. The Madison Democrat was the first journal to 
eat crow and swallow the unpalatable dish;*° some regarded 
Greeley and Brown as preferable to Grant et al; others 
found the nominations sufficient justification to continue an 
opportunist policy; the majority, in fact, probably held their 
decision in abeyance.*® Perfidy and treachery was the ver- 
dict of those who had from the outset opposed coalitions im- 
pairing Democratic party integrity.** “ ‘Hail flaunting lie,’ 
the Northern leader who taught the South the doctrines of 
Secession, is the nominee of the Cincinnati Convention! This 
old fossil the standard bearer of the Liberal Reform Con- 
vention! Oh H——orace, ‘Let us have peace,’ ” read an edi- 
torial in the Prairie du Chien Courier, published by the old 
Copperhead, William D. Merrell.** Fred Horn, the Wis- 


* Ross, op. cit., chap. iii; Deutsch, thesis, op. cit., 76-77. 

* Doolittle to George B. Smith, Chicago, May 7, 1872, Smith Papers. 

% Democrat, May 4, 1872, 1. 

* Banner und Volksfreund, in News, May 5, 1872, 2; interview with Moritz 
Schoeffler, editor of the Volksfreund, in Sentinel, May 27, 1872, 1; News, May 4, 
1872, 2; H. A. Tenney to Doolittle, Madison, May 8, 1872, Doolittle Papers, Wis- 
consin Historical Library. 

* Seebote, May 6, 1872, 2; interview with P. V. Deuster, editor of the Seebote, 
in Sentinel, May 27, 1872, 1; the Green Bay Advocate, in State Journal, May 14, 
1872, 2; Mineral Point Democrat in State Journal, May 13, 1872, 1. 

* Term used to indicate the contemporary judgment. The Prairie du Chien 
Courier, in State Journal, May 7, 1872, 2. 
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consin member of the National Democratic Committee, who 
had at various times donned and then cast off the cloaks of 
both of the two major parties, considered the selection of 
the Cincinnati ticket sufficient justification to withdraw from 
the Democratic party.*® The logic of despair which must 
have been shared by many others was expressed in words of 
Marvin H. Bovee: “The nomination of Greeley, like a two 
edged sword, is cutting both ways. It has already demoral- 
ized the democracy and unless we take him as the standard 
bearer in the coming canvass our cause is utterly lost.’’*° 

In coming to a decision, expediency and not conviction 
undoubtedly actuated the Democracy, and, commenting on 
the published correspondence of many Democrats, the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, the leading Republican journal, suggested 
the slogan, “Horace Greeley be damned—subject to the de- 
cision of the Baltimore convention.’** A survey of the press 
made by the Milwaukee News showed that the preponderate 
majority of Democratic papers of the state, twenty to four, 
favored endorsement of the Cincinnati ticket.*? The state 
convention of the party, despite some futile protests from 
irreconcilables, instructed its delegation to the national Dem- 
ocratic convention to vote against a separate Democratic 
ticket.** James R. Doolittle, who became the president of 
the Baltimore meeting, wrote in a private letter to the editor 
of the News: “There are a few persons who in writing de- 
sire me to become President of the Convention thinking that 
the few words I might say might tend to inspire harmony 


* “Special Correspondence,” Milwaukee, May 19, in Chicago Times, May 22, 
1876, 6; F. W. Horn to the editor of the Milwaukee News, Cedarburg, May 7, 
1872, in News, May 8, 1872, 3; Frederick W. Horn to the electors of the Fourth 
Congressional District in Sentinel, September 18, 1872, 1; Fred W. Horn to the 
electors of the Fourth Congressional District, Cedarburg, in Sentinel, Octo- 
ber 15, and 16, 1872, 2; News, December 31, 1872, 4. 

“ Marvin H. Bovee to Doolittle, Whitewater, June 3, 1872, Doolittle Papers. 

“ Sentinel, May 20, 1872, 1. 

“ News, May 12, 1872, 2. 

“ Sentinel, June 14, 1872, 2; Prairie du Chien Courier, in State Journal, 
June 18, 1872, 2. 
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and earnest work and while not offending the liberals make 
them feel, after all, a more kindly sentiment and respect, 
for the 3,000,000 of Democratic Republicans whose action 
is to bring victory, if it comes, to the liberal cause.”** Wis- 
consin’s twenty votes at Baltimore went to Greeley. Jour- 
nals which had treated the Liberal movement as a great 
humbug now fell into line;*° but some Democrats, such as 
William D. Merrell, the Copperhead editor of the Prairie du 
Chien Courier,*® and the later chief justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, E. G. Ryan, remained obdurate. The latter 
wrote: “For myself, I cannot vote for either [Greeley or 
Grant]. I shall never again vote for a President, who is not 
pledged to use his great office for the restoration of our an- 
cient system of government, for the repeal of the so-called 
14th and 15th amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States.’”’** 

The regular Republicans observed closely the maneuvers 
in the enemy camps, but, generally speaking, harbored no 
misgivings as to the final result. They never entertained the 
least doubt as to the loyalty of the important Republican 
leaders in the state to the Grant administration. The senior 
senator, Timothy O. Howe, and his brilliant colleague, Matt 
H. Carpenter, were staunch supporters of the president and 
bitter opponents of the “senatorial cabal” which had attacked 
the executive so fiercely. The congressional delegation was 
“all right” and the chairman of the State Central Committee, 
E. W. Keyes, was the embodiment of party loyalty, regular- 
ity, and discipline. Lost from the ranks were men of local 
rather than statewide influence: the two Sloans, A. Scott, of 


“Doolittle to George H. Paul, Chicago, June 25, 1872, Paul Papers, Wis- 
consin Historical Library. 

“ Seebote, July 22, 1872, 2; Green Bay Advocate, July 18, 1872, 2; Manitowoc 
Nord-Westen, in News, July 21, 1872, 2. 

“ Courier, in State Journal, July 17, 1872, 1. 

“FE. G. Ryan, to the editor of the News, Milwaukee, October 26, 1872, in 
News, November 2, 1872, 2. 
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Beaver Dam, and I. C., of Rock County;** Emil Wallber, 
of Milwaukee;** Conrad Krez, of Sheboygan;°° and Judge 
Cate, of Stevens Point.°' The machine, however, was per- 
fectly intact; the year before Keyes had successfully de- 
feated a movement to dethrone him; his leadership was not 
unchallenged.** ‘There could be no doubt as to what course 
the party would take in the coming contest. The state con- 
vention was a mere formality,°* but at the national conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, it was the Wisconsin delegation’s 
staunch support of Henry Wilson for the nomination for 
vice president that helped turn the tide in his favor.** The 
problem in the campaign was to get out a full regular Re- 
publican vote, since there was not only the national ticket to 
elect, but also the congressional ticket and a legislature which 
was to choose a United States senator. Howe, who was a 
candidate for reélection, maintained, “We are not scared a 
bit.”°> Neither was his nephew, J. H. Howe, the railroad 
attorney: “I am not at all frightened at the old hat, or the 
coat, or the pants above the boots. ‘The nomination 
[ Greeley’s] is a good joke now. It will be a stupendous one 
about the middle of next November.’’*® 

Certain obstacles nevertheless confronted the Republi- 
cans. Horace White’s Chicago T'ribune, which had a wide 
circulation in southern Wisconsin, had gone over to the Lib- 
erals, while the “regular” Inter-Ocean, with a much smaller 


* Democrat, May 7, 1872, 1. 


“ He was the leader in the movement for the repeal of the Graham Law. 

* Later a staunch hard money Democrat. 

* Subsequently elected to Congress where he aided the Whiskey Ring in- 
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"The Evening Wisconsin, in Democrat, September 1, 1871, 1; H. S. Town 
to Keyes, Ripon, July 26, 1871; George W. Bird to Keyes, Jefferson, July 13, 
1871; State Journal, August 31, 1871, 3. 

5 Sentinel, March 14, 1872, 1; Milwaukee Herold, March 21, 1872, 1. 
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circulation, could not possibly offset its influence.** Even 
more serious was the loss of the Milwaukee Herold, which 
had felt itself read out of the party because it had forecast 
a realignment of parties.°* Having been the only Republican 
German sheet of consequence in the state, its defection left 
the administration forces without an adequate medium of 
communication with German readers. As a Liberal jour- 
nal, circulated as campaign literature, the Herold did the 
“regulars” considerable harm.*° Later the Republican State 
Central Committee subsidized the Botschafter of Madison, 
which had heretofore been neutral, and the Germania of 
Milwaukee,” but neither of these papers, nor the imported 
Illinois Staatszeitung could offset the loss of the Herold.** 
That the Republicans put a high premium on the German 
vote during the campaign of 1872 is certain. From all 
parts of the state came requests for German speakers.*® 
Documents, especially those on the “French Arms” ques- 
tion, were widely circulated.“* Moak, postmaster at Water- 
town, where Schurz had lived while a citizen of Wisconsin, 
made an effort to unearth evidence to show that Schurz had 
participated in a swindle as regards land sales.*° The records 


* Charles Williams to Keyes, Janesville, July 1 and 3, 1872. 

*® Herold, March 21, 1872, 4; April 11, 1872, 6; May 9, 1872, 3; May 23, 1872, 
8; June 13, 1872, 3. 

* J. R. Brigham to Keyes, Milwaukee, April 13, 1872; E. W. Halford to Keyes, 
Chicago, July 9, 1872; F. J. Blair to Keyes, Milwaukee, March 22, 1872. 

“Charles Rogers to Keyes, Hingham, September 2, 1872; C. E. Mears to 
Keyes, Osceola Mills, August 10, 1872; H. S. Town to Keyes, Ripon, Septem- 
ber 6, 1872. 

* Requests on other occasions gave color to a statement made by the Adams 
County Press, August 24, 1872, 2; J. B. Shaw to Keyes, Milwaukee, August 11 
and 16, 1872; Keyes and Moak to John Noyes, Madison, August 10, 1876, Keyes 
Papers. 

“1. F. Frisby to Keyes, West Bend, August 27 and September 20, 1872; 
James L. Wilder to Keyes, Railway Mail Service, September 2, 1872. 

*®G. Karpe to Keyes, Plymouth, September 10, 1872; J. S. Curtis to Keyes, 
Green Bay, September 12, 1872; Moak to Keyes, Watertown, October 12, 1872; 
R. H. Johnson to Keyes, Wausau, October 3, 1872; Rogers to Keyes, op. cit. 

“Curtis to Keyes, op. cit.; Jacob Blanahan to Baetz, Sheboygan County, 
August 31, 1872, Keyes Papers; Mears to Keyes, op. cit.; E. W. Keyes to ——, 
Madison, August 15, 1872, Keyes Papers. 

* Moak to Keyes, Watertown, September 18 and 21, 1872; J. H. Howe to 
Keyes, Chicago, August 20, 1872. 
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revealed nothing to the senator’s discredit, but the reluctance 
of the party leaders to antagonize Germans would have 
been sufficient to thwart any indiscriminate charges against 
Schurz. 

More obvious efforts to curry the Teuton’s favor were 
the nominations of Germans for Congress in the fourth and 
fifth districts. In the latter, Henry Baetz, the administra- 
tion’s German ace, was induced to accept the nomination,*° 
while in the other district Fred Horn, the disaffected Dem- 
ocrat, was supported by many Republicans.’ The Mil- 
waukee crowd, however, favored the younger and more reg- 
ular Fred Winkler and checkmated all efforts on behalf of 
the “Sage of Cedarburg.”®* Despite irrefutable losses, the 
administration supporters were not pessimistic; Keyes, the 
boss, was assured that losses from the ranks would be offset 
by gains from the enemy camp.” 

The last weeks of the campaign were uneventful. Those 
Copperheads and Bourbons who had remained irreconcilable 
to the last became known as “Straights” or “Straight Outs” 
and held a convention of their own at Louisville.” William 
D. Merrell, the firebrand of the Prairie du Chien Courier, 
led the Wisconsin delegation’' and there are indications 
which show that aid in the form of funds and railroad passes 
was given by the Republican State Central Committee.” 

* Elihu Colman to Keyes, Fond du Lac, September 11, 17, and 25, 1872. 

*O. W. Wight to Keyes, Milwaukee, September 13, 1872; L. F. Frisby to 
Keyes, West Bend, October 13, 1872. 

“Frisby to Keyes, Juneau, October 16, 1872; News, October 22, 1872, 2. 

® George C. Hazelton to Keyes, Boscobel, May 13, 1872; C. G. Williams to 
Keyes, Janesville, July 8, 1872; A. J. McCoy to Keyes, Beaver Dam, June 26, 
1872; William P. Forsyth to Keyes, Jefferson, July 17, 1872; Keyes to W. A. 
Bugh, Madison, July 15, 1872, Keyes Papers. 

*® Ross, op. cit., 146-149, 

"™ State Journal, September 27, 1872, 4; Sentinel, September 27, 1872, 4. 
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The Louisville ticket polled a negligible vote in state and 
country.‘* 

Grant of course carried the state, with a slight decrease 
in votes over his first election.** In other respects also the 
Republicans held their own; but the significance of the Lib- 
eral Republican movement as to its effect on party realign- 
ment in Wisconsin was not revealed in election returns. 
Radical supremacy had been challenged, and though all had 
gone well for the “regular” crowd, there remained what 
proved later a cancerous sore of disaffection which was to 
break out at the time when the vitality of the party was more 
seriously impaired. The absurdity of Greeley’s nomination 
was patent; and this serious tactical error undoubtedly pre- 
vented the complete mobilization of those who felt that they 
had genuine grievances against the Grant administration 
and especially against its representatives in the state. Na- 
tional elections always dwarf or minimize state issues; this 
seems to have been especially true in 1872. The Republican 
bosses probably sensed this, but the upheaval in the guber- 
natorial election of the following year leads one to believe 
that they underestimated what was probably a general de- 
sire for changes in state policies and also in personnel of state 
officials. The story of the gubernatorial election of 1873 told 
in the sequel to this paper will shed further light. 


™ 834 scattering in Wisconsin. Legislative Manual of the State of Wisconsin 
(1873), Appendix, 469. 

* 1868: Grant 108,857; Seymour 84,710 
1872: Grant 105,012; Greeley 86,390 
Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX 
MY FIRST ATTEMPT AT HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


N the fall of 1876, as already stated, I went back to the 
Kenosha high school as a teacher. I had been a learner 
there for several years, and this relationship was not discon- 
tinued or crowded out by the new one, but instead, was 
quickened and strengthened; for the great teacher, exper- 
ience, was now taking a hand in the process, and she did not 
neglect her job; but my lessons were not chiefly from 
textbooks. 
The principal of the Kenosha high school was Thomas 
P. Maryatt, who had succeeded George Bannon in the pre- 
ceding January, when the latter was released to accept a 
position in the Chicago school system. Mr. Maryatt had 
completed, by a year at Dartmouth, a college course begun 
in Chicago University. He was a scholarly man, of kindly 
nature and even disposition, who had high ideals of using 
the school—its work, its discipline, its exercises—as an 
agency for character education, not however thought of then 
as that, but in effect just that, as I see it now. He belonged 
to that rare class of teachers described in a previous chapter 
as “Developers of Souls.” Although I did not fully ap- 
preciate him then, I know now that it was a fortunate thing 
for me to have had my first experience as a high school 
teacher under the guidance of such a fine man. His wife 
and I became fast friends. 
My position was that of second assistant, and my salary 
was $400. I was elected “subject to the condition hereto- 
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fore agreed upon, that new teachers are engaged at first for 
only one term on trial.” The first assistant was Miss Anna 
Gillett, whom, as previously related at some length, I had 
known as my teacher in grammar school and high school, and 
who, after being out for awhile, was again at her old post. 
The office of superintendent, then chiefly secretarial, and 
demanding only part-time service, was still held by the Rev. 
Henry M. Simmons. 

The president of the board was Emory L. Grant a busi- 
ness man, mentioned in a previous chapter as a member of 
the first graduating class of the Kenosha high school in 1861, 
who out of clear, undoubted interest in the public school 
cause, and that alone, responded time after time to the call 
for service on the board of education, and who, in his quiet, 
refined way, helped to guide and guard that cause on its 
course of slow improvement. 

I had a rather difficult time that first year. I was twenty 
years old. There were in the upper classes girls and boys 
who were in the high school two years before when I was 
a senior, and who, in spite of my dignified pose, remembered 
the fact, and were somewhat lacking in respect for my 
authority as a teacher. There was, naturally enough, on 
account of my promotion, considerable jealousy felt by a 
few of my former teacher associates and their families, some 
of whom predicted failure and seemed rather anxious to 
prove themselves true prophets. Of course, I did not know 
enough to teach youth as well as they should be taught, but 
some people seemed to forget that I had made an effort— 
rather exceptional at that time—to improve my qualifications 
and that I deserved a little credit for that. 

My sensitiveness to the attitude of pupils towards me 
was barometric in revealing to me the atmospheres of homes, 
and I remember telling my invalid father, to whom I turned 
for council after weary, troubled days, that I was sure that 
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I could tell, when pupils entered my classroom in the morn- 
ing, the nature of the breakfast-table talk concerning me. 
“Yes,” he would say, “it’s too bad that parents are not wiser 
about what they say before children; but never mind, do the 
best you can and the children will come round.” Although 
the sensitiveness remained with me as a personal character- 
istic, my philosophical father helped me io realize that in 
dealing with folks, the thing called human nature has to be 
reckoned with, and that some folks seem to possess an undue 
amount of it. It is Walt Whitman who in his “Stronger 
Lessons” raises the question, ““Have you learned lessons only 
of those who admire you?” and says: “Have you not learned 
great lessons from those who reject you and brace themselves 
against you? or who treat you with contempt or dispute the 
passage with you?” My reply is, “I have,” and the course of 
lessons began in earnest during my twentieth year. 

There was another cause that unfavorably affected the 
order in my classes. It was one whose operation is illus- 
trated, if not explained, by a law of physics, that action and 
reaction are the same and in opposite directions. In the reci- 
tation room adjoining mine (see the door at the right in the 
picture of the old assembly room) the strictest order pre- 
vailed. Miss Gillett still awed all pupils who came into her 
presence. When the repression experienced there was re- 
moved, and they came into my classes, the effect on youthful 
spirits was like that following the removal! of a cork from a 
bottle of an effervescing substance. I remember asking a 
boy, whom I knew to be kindly disposed towards me, why 
he behaved so badly in my classes. His reply was: “I just 
have to do something, or I’d bust, after being afraid for an 
hour to breathe in Miss Gillett’s room.” When a recess in- 
tervened, and pupils could get relief by yelling and cavorting 
about the playground, they settled down to work more 
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quickly. This mention implies no blame of my old teacher, 
who I think, sympathized with me in these early trials. 

The school was not large, the total attendance being 
under one hundred. ‘The first year class was then as now, 
much the largest and the higher grades dwindled away to 
a senior class of ten or less. Three teachers—the principal 
who taught most of the time, and his two assistants—did the 
work required to carry out a four-year course of study. Some 
grade supervision was also expected of the principal. Spe- 
cialization existed to this extent—the first assistant taught 
the languages, Latin and German, and the principal most 
of the sciences. Such an adjunct as a laboratory had not yet 
been introduced. Mr. Maryatt, I remember, taught each 
high school grade in at least one subject, thus very wisely 
“contacting” (to use a modern, high-caste pedagogic term) 
every pupil in the school. A half-century ago, a high school 
assistant teacher’s daily program contained no such thing 
as a “free period,” free in the sense that no class appeared 
for regular recitation, and that he or she (usually the latter) 
had time then to consult with pupils, prepare work, and per- 
form other necessary school duties. On the contrary, a 
school hoard rule is remembered to have existed for a while, 
forbidding a teacher to read test or examination papers dur- 
ing school hours. 

To the second assistant came first year subjects with 
those from other grades when necessary or expedient. When 
estimating a teacher’s load the size of classes and conse- 
quent quantity of written work for her or his reading and 
correction, must be reckoned in. I carried a heavy load. As 
ideals developed, and my experience at the Oshkosh Normal 
School had encouraged that, the conscientious planning and 
preparation for seven classes in different subjects, and the 
entailed written exercises in some of them, meant regular 
evening and often night work after my busy days. 
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These facts are only mentioned for comparison with con- 
ditions today when a high school to preserve its academic 
reputation and have its graduates accredited in higher in- 
stitutions must not overburden teachers in the way just de- 
scribed. And this change has come about not primarily from 
consideration of the teacher’s rights, but the pupils rights, 
to be spared from the consequences of exhausted or depleted 
nervous energy in those who essay to teach them. Too little 
recreation and extreme weariness are recalled as shading 
these and later years of high school teaching; but, fortun- 
ately for the boys and girls, and for myself, I was possessed 
of abundant health, and came through in spite of it all with- 
out breaking, but not, after these first experiences, greatly 
in love with teaching. 

Mr. Simmons and Mr. Maryatt became close friends and 
codperated in an important and much needed piece of work, 
a new course of study for the high school. Mr. Simmons 
reported to the board that the last printed course of study 
had come out in 1864 and that “none of the late graduating 
classes had exactly followed or been able to follow it.” 

Here I will record an event in the school progress of 
Kenosha which, although not affecting high school affairs, 
was a matter of interest to me at the time. In 1876 the need 
of a new ward school became pressing. After casting about 
for a suitable site for it, a lot in the third ward on Ann Street, 
now Sheridan Road, was purchased for that purpose. The 
money used for the erection of the building has some his- 
torical associations worth recording. 

One of the most distinguished of the early citizens of 
Kenosha was Hon. Charles Durkee. For two terms, 1849- 
53, he had served at Washington as a member of the House 
of Representatives from the first district of Wisconsin, and 
in 1855 became senator from our state. He was a pioneer 
abolitionist, and a friend of Charles Sumner. After the Civil 
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War he was appointed by President U. S. Grant territorial 
governor of Utah. His will specified a bequest of $5,000 to 
the board of education of Kenosha for the purchase of a 
telescope for the public schools. In 1877, the need for a new 
school building was greater than that for a telescope, and 
under the leadership of Joseph V. Quarles, who was then the 
president of the school board, action was begun to secure 
the Durkee legacy for this more practical purpose. Mrs. 
Durkee, the widow, then living in retirement at Kenosha, 
consented to the change, and Franklin H. Head, the exec- 
utor of the Durkee estate announced in the board meeting 
of June 5, 1877 that the legacy would be payable to the 
schools of Kenosha on September 1 of that year. It was 
voted by the board to name it the “Charles Durkee School,” 
and to have a stone so inscribed placed in the gable of the 
building, and another with “Erected in 1877 from funds be- 
queathed by Hon. Chas. Durkee” placed in front over the 
door. That four-room building, opened in 1878, gave place 
in 1905 to a larger one costing eight times as much which is 
known today as the “Durkee School.” What became of the 
old inscribed stone I do not know, but I hope that these para- 
graphs may serve to perpetuate the memory of one of the 
few donors to the cause of public education at Kenosha. 

The minutes of the school board of that year show that 
the getting of the money for the school was an easy task com- 
pared with that of getting the building honestly and properly 
constructed, another instance of the lowest bidder not turn- 
ing out to be the highest economy, and the Durkee School 
was not the last instance of this at Kenosha. My reason for 
mentioning this is simply to make comparison between then 
and now in the way the school board problem of schoolhouse 
construction is handled. 

While this Durkee School building problem was being 
worked out, I was teaching my second year in the high school, 
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with an encouraging advance in salary of $50, and, I trust 
with an improvement in service rendered that justified the 
increase. At the end of the school year, Mr. Maryatt re- 
signed, and so did I. Our purposes in so doing were alike 
in that we both had decided to change vocations, but quite 
different as to the calling chosen. Mr. Maryatt intended 
going to Chicago to begin preparation for the practice of 
law; I intended staying at Kenosha, and beginning married 
life. Another difference may be mentioned—Mr. Maryatt 
has honorable mention in the school records as follows: “Re- 
solved that as Prof. T. P. Maryatt now closes his relations 
with us as Principal, we hereby express our esteem of him as 
an accomplished scholar, an earnest and faithful teacher and 
a true gentleman.” I find no special mention of my with- 
drawal. 

An incident in connection with the commencement exer- 
cises of that year always comes to mind at this point in my 
reminiscences, my sense of the ridiculous seeming to give 
such experiences a very ready associational recall. This in- 
cident also illustrates the incongruous combination that a 
popular election sometimes brings together in a public board 
from wards differently populated and differently motivated. 
There had been elected that spring, from the second ward, 
a man named Michael Gorman. He was short statured, of 
Irish extraction, genial, fluent of speech, not always gram- 
matical or elegant; but of greater consequence, he was reput- 
ed as honest. He was known by everybody in town, for he 
was the driver of the American Express wagon. Although 
that occupation was of itself a guarantee of at least some edu- 
cation, his qualifications for school board membership seemed 
somewhat questionable—a rather common situation, however, 
and one that as time went on, Kenosha became accustomed 
to, and one that may have been observed elsewhere—real 
qualifications for an office being not always determining fac- 
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tors in the election of a candidate for a school board or other 
office. In the case under consideration, it was literally “for 
the love of Mike.” 

There were that year eight nice girl graduates, and the ex- 
ercises were held in the Methodist Church. A crowded 
house saw the eight girls in their best array, sitting on the 
pulpit platform, each with bouquets—the gifts of proud rel- 
atives and admiring friends—piled about her feet. They 
presented a display individually variable as to amount and 
quality according to family position and conditions—a show- 
ing-off performance now relegated, thanks be! ‘Then, in 
filed the members of the school board. Mr. Gorman evi- 
dently well primed for his first commencement was happy 
and beamed approval of everything and everybody. Each 
man wore a rather conspicuous boutonniere which a member 
of a special committee of girls had pinned on him as he 
passed through the entry. With great dignity, the men 
took their seats at the rear of the platform. 

There was a song and then the pastor of the church was 
called upon for the prayer. The impressive silence that fol- 
lowed the “Amen” was broken by a loud clapping from the 
school board line—such a vigorous expression as only “the 
horny hand of toil” and masculine muscles could produce. 
It was not prolonged, to be sure, but it produced a moment 
of surprised reaction. 

Since the master of ceremonies, Mr. Maryatt, was im- 
mediately at the front announcing the next number, the au- 
dience made less audible its amused feelings, and the em- 
barrassed girls regained their composure. In closing this 
trivial account, I will say that Mr. Gorman had abundant 
opportunity to learn the proprieties, since he represented 
the second ward for ten successive years on the board of 
education. He served on that annually changing board of 
eight men with Joseph V. Quarles, A. C. Sinclair, J. B. 
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Starkweather, George D. Head, Ichabod Simmons (father 
of Z. G. Simmons Sr.), N. G. Bachus, Enoch Van Wie, 
John Nichol, John T. Yule, S. C. Johnson, J. M. Stebbins, 
David W. Miller, E. H. Hollister, E. L. Grant, George H. 
Sager, Dr. A. Farr, O. S. Newell, William Holderness, and 
John Engelhart. These men are remembered as leading 
citizens of Kenosha, some of whose names recall outstanding 
personalities of that decade. 

There may be some among my readers who knew Mr. 
Maryatt as teacher or friend, and will be interested to know 
something of his later history. After completing his law 
course at Northwestern University, he went West, and 
settled at Weiser, Washington County, Idaho, where he be- 
came active in the promotion of all the best interests of that 
pioneer community. He worked in and for the schools and 
was one of the founders of the Idaho Industrial Institute at 
Weiser. He was judge of the Probate Court of Washing- 
ton County, and was noted for “his conscientious discharge 
of public duty in behalf of the bereaved and needy.” Other 
testimonials to his good life and to the esteem in which he 
was held by the public of all classes, creeds and callings, 
were sent me by his wife after his untimely death from 
typhoid fever in 1903. 


CHAPTER X 
MARRIED LIFE 


AS I have previously said, 1878 brought a change in my 

life. I will in this chapter review briefly the few inter- 
vening years between that date and the time when I was 
again doing what evidently was my destined life work— 
teaching. Those years, although of great personal signi- 
ficance, do not include much of general interest, but to pre- 
serve continuity in my story, a few facts of a very personal 
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character will be related, with some added comment that 
seems relevant. 

I was married on December 8, 1878, to William Rolvin 
Bradford, of Kenosha. The wedding was a very simple 
affair in the humble home of my parents, with only relatives 
present and with our friend and pastor Henry M. Simmons 
officiating. Mr. Bradford was a widower with a seven-year- 
old son, Chester T. Bradford,’ whose mother, Persis Torrey 
Bradford, had died several years before of tuberculosis in 
Colorado Springs where she had been taken from Kenosha 
in the hopes of her recovery. After her death Mr. Bradford 
had taken up his residence at the Kenosha Water Cure, 
which also served Kenosha as a hotel, while his three-year- 
old boy received a mother’s care from a cousin of his mother, 
Miss Grace Torrey Howe, at the home of her brother, Col. 
James H. Howe at Kenosha. These were niece and nephew 
of Senator Timothy O. Howe. James H. Howe won his 
title in the Civil War where he was in command after 1862 
of the Thirty-second Regiment of Wisconsin Infantry.” 

Mr. Bradford took me on a wedding trip to Maine, his 
native state, to see his relatives and I thus began my obser- 
vations of New England life. At Peak’s Island in Casco 
Bay, I had my first seashore experience, although winter was 
a rather unfavorable time for it. It was a favorite joke of 
my husband’s to tell how my first act at the seashore was to 
go as near as possible to the water’s edge, dip my finger in 
an advancing ripple, taste the water, and exclaim, “Yes, it 
is salty!” Next, the strange objects on the beach absorbed 
my interest. Our kind hostess, who had been watching these 
performances, was greatly puzzled—no attention to the 


*Chester T. Bradford has for many years been traffic manager of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, at Chicago, which position he reached by the pro- 
cess of slow promotion from his initial opportunity. He resides at Evanston, 
Illinois. 

* Sketch in John R. Berryman, History of the Bench and Bar of Wisconsin 
(Chicago, 1898), ii, 7-8. 
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view! No gasping exclamation at the vast expanse of 
water! What manner of person was this? At the first op- 
portunity my husband was questioned. When she was told 
that I had lived all my life near a body of water apparently as 
large as the ocean, she was incredulous. Several times dur- 
ing the evening, when lapses in the conversation occurred, 
her rumination would be heard, “And so Lake Michigan is 
so broad that you can’t see across it! Well I never!”—giving 
evidence of the difficulty being experienced in assimilating 
this new bit of information. 

In my husband’s native town, Turner, Androscoggin 
County, I met Bradfords at every turn, and got all tangled 
up trying to keep relationships clear; the problem being more 
complicated by the fact that my husband was a Bradford 
by two lines of descent, that of his father, Hartson Bradford, 
and that of his mother, Asenath Bradford, merging away 
back in their common great grandfather who was removed 
in the same degree from the renowned Pilgrim ancestor, 
Governor William of Plymouth colony. 

To many of these numerous relatives, the western girl 
was a curiosity. In the first place, her speech was peculiar, 
she “ground out” her “r’s” and gave certain vowels a quality 
that made her pronunciation quite different from that heard 
there. “Why do you say box!” (using western pronuncia- 
tion “bocks”) exclaimed an irritated, critical old uncle. 

“How do you say it?” she questioned, and the reply was, 
of course, what may be spelled “bawks.” 

An amusing story related for her benefit on a certain 
family occasion illustrates what were considered the chief 
orthoepic sins in western speech. 

It was about an Illinois girl who came East to teach in 
a Maine district school. In a spelling down exercise this 
western school ma’am had given out the word “shop.” She 
naturally gave the “o” the characteristic western quality, 
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like that of “a” in “what.” The boy, moved with the desire 
to keep his place in the contest, showed true Yankee caution 
by saying to the teacher, “If you mean ‘shop’ [ pronouncing 
it “shawp”’ ] it is s-h-o-p; but if you mean ‘shop’ [ pronouncing 
it “shahp”’] it is s-h-a-r-p,” using of course the New England 
vowelized “r.” 

She recalls a church social where she became aware after 
several repetitions of the occurrence, that, when she began 
talking, all other conversation stopped, greatly to her em- 
barrassment. Her husband’s explanation was that people 
liked to hear her queer pronunciation. Queer, was it? Had 
she been inclined to retaliate, she might have mentioned the 
leaving off of “g” in the suffix “ing,” those all about her, 
most of them refined, educated people, saying “readin’,” 
“sewin’,” “stockin’,” or she might have commented on the 
phrase “riz bread,” that article prepared especially for com- 
pany to take the place of common, everyday biscuit 
reversal, she thought, of western custom. 

Her critical thoughts about speech were not then, how- 
ever, given other than private expression. But in this and 
subsequent visits there developed an interest in the identify- 
ing characteristics of Maine speech (and it has some peculi- 
arities different from other New England variations), and 
a mild aversion to the attempted imitations of these, es- 
pecially the “r,” by Westerners, whose speech ensemble 
always betrays them and reveals the fact that they were not 
“to the manor born.” 

Now, dropping the third person, and dismissing other 
digressions about New England characteristics that come 
to mind, my story goes back to Kenosha. 

Mr. Bradford was a member of a firm at Kenosha that 
was engaged in the manufacture of fanning mills. The fac- 
tory occupied a part of the site of the present great Simmon’s 
bed factory and was a sort of ancestral form from which by 
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adaptation to changing demands, the latter has evolved, like 
the horse from its diminutive ancestor of a remote geological 
age. 

I find information about his position in that firm in a 
printed circular letter, evidently designed for agents, and 
which, besides this information, is interesting since it deals 
with a business situation—a time of depression—similar to 


the one that we are going through in 1930-31. The letter 
reads: 


Orrice or Kenosua Fannine Mitt Company 
Dear Sir: 


On account of the failure of the wheat crop in a large part of the 
northwest in 1878, and the low prices of farm products that have pre- 
vailed, we have carried over a very large amount of notes that we had 
expected to realize on this Fall. We now wish judicious measures taken 


to secure the payment of as many as possible of these claims in the Fall 
of 1879. 


Then follow suggestions in regard to what agents may do, 
and closes with: 


Your active interest in these matters is earnestly solicited. 
Yours respectfully, 
Kenosua Fannine Mitt Company 
Zalmon G. Simmons, 
James H. Howe, 
Joseph H. Carleton, 
Wm. R. Bradford, 


Co-partners. 


Colonel Carleton acted as the traveling agent and Mr. Brad- 
ford as secretary and office manager, Simmons and Howe 
being the moneyed partners. 

We lived at Kenosha at the Pennoyer Water Cure, hav- 
ing rooms in a smaller building, known as the “Cottage,” 
where Dr. N. A. Pennoyer and his family resided, and some 
others who enjoyed hotel privileges at this popular place. 
Our second floor windows looked out upon the harbor and 
beautiful Lake Michigan with its ever-changing color, vary- 
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ing moods, and different craft, those interesting ones of the 
sailing sort being still frequently seen, although being fast 
crowded off the scene by steamboats. 

After my busy youth, I found hotel life rather irksome, 
and soon tired of porch and parlor gossip, and of listening 
to the detailed account of the ailments of a semi-invalid com- 
pany who were patients in the adjacent “cure.” My hus- 
band, realizing this, had the good sense to have me go with 
him to his office certain mornings, where he found work for 
me to do of a clerical sort, introducing me thus to business 
practices, an experience that later proved very advantageous. 

Besides this, I took lessons in painting of a man of high 
artistic talent. Lessons from a copyist in landscapes taken 
a few years before had introduced me to the use of colors, 
and had produced some results that seemed, to my husband, 
to indicate ability in that line. My new teacher taught me 
to see and portray real objects, and still life. This fascin- 
ating occupation was a delight to me, and left permanent 
effects in heightened appreciation of, and interest in, this 
form of art. It was a distinct contribution to my education. 

The busy, carefree, happy summer soon passed. In the 
fall it was observed that Mr. Bradford was not well, his busi- 
ness cares seemed to oppress and worry him; a hacking cough 
that had for some time greatly disturbed my experienced 
mother was more in evidence. To any remark from her about 
it, the reply always was that there was nothing to be dis- 
turbed about, his family had never had any lung trouble. It 
was finally decided that a vacation was needed, and we left 
Kenosha for the East, he confidently assuring friends that 
rest in the quiet old home neighborhood near his beloved 
brother and other relatives would soon restore his health. We 
arrived in Maine in November. The stage ride from Auburn 
to Turner was taken in the face of the first hard snowstorm 
of the season. At the home of his favorite aunt, a sister of 
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his mother, he was stricken with something called by the 
country doctor congestion of the lungs. His illness con- 
tinued through the winter, but he seemed to believe and 
made others believe that it was only the effects of the bad cold 
from which he was suffering. 

Here again the use of the third personal pronoun seems 
more appropriate; for as events are viewed down the long 
retrospect of a half century, the young woman taking part 
in them seems someone other than the person now telling 
about them. 

When spring came, her husband was not able to return to 
Kenosha, but would be, he was sure, when the warm weather 
came. It was, however, decided to be best for her to return, 
and the journey to Kenosha was made alone in early April. 
A house was rented close to that of her own people and this 
was furnished and prepared for the expected return of her 
husband. The succeeding weeks of waiting were character- 
ized by alternating waves of hope and disappointment, as 
frequent letters brought favorable or unfavorable news. He 
had not arrived when on June 24, 1880, his son was born in 
the home prepared with so much hope. He was named 
William. 

Then one September day, Colonel Carleton came to tell 
her that she must go to Maine. For the first time she real- 
ized that her husband had tuberculosis and could never re- 
turn. It seems strange that she could have been so influenced 
by her husband’s repeated assertion that he could not have 
that disease because it was not in his blood; no member of 
his family had ever died of it. Her mother left for awhile 
the invalid father, and went with the daughter and the ten- 
week-old baby on the long journey. Shut in by a severe 
Maine winter, the months went by, another winter more 
trying that the former for now hope was gone. Her mother 
needed by the sufferer at home at Kenosha felt obliged to 
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leave Maine at early holiday time. A consequent sense of re- 
sponsibility settled heavily upon the young wife and mother. 

During that winter, 1880-81, an incident of general in- 
terest occurred that seems worth recording. One day as she 
sat by his bedside, her husband handed her a newspaper he 
had been reading and pointed significantly and without 
comment to a paragraph he had just noticed. It conveyed 
the astounding information that consumption was believed 
by scientists to be a germ disease, transmissible, but not in- 
herited; and told of the laboratory study then being carried 
on by Koch.* Had this fact been known a few years before, 
and had stress been laid then as now on the curableness of 
this dread disease, how different might have been their course 
of procedure! But this is idle conjecture now. 

On March 20, 1881, William Rolvin Bradford died. For 
the first time, she had looked upon death face to face. The 
old pastor of the Universalist Church, wherein W. R. Brad- 
ford had been reared, conducted at the aunt’s home the 
simple funeral services, participated in by members of the 
Nazinscott Lodge of Masons from the nearby village, from 
which lodge her husband had never transferred his mem- 
bership. The burial was at Kenosha, where the Rev. Henry 
M. Simmons, his beloved friend and former pastor, per- 
formed the burial rites. The young wife was not present, 
the condition of the Maine country roads at that season mak- 
ing the long ride to Auburn and to the railroad too difficult 
to be undertaken. The first of April found her back in 
Kenosha, with her ten-month-old son. The deserted, long- 
vacant house was again occupied. 

It is Emerson who said that every man’s task is his life- 
preserver. Her task was teaching, and she donned the “life 
preserver” as soon as possible, and managed to keep her head 
above the troubled waters of life. 


* The discovery of the bacilli was made known to the world in 1882, 
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* The discovery of the bacilli was made known to the world in 1882. 
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In the fall of 1882, the resignation of Dora Dodge caused 
a vacancy in the lower department of the second ward, 
north-side school, of which C. A. Anderson was principal and 
teacher of the upper grades. In the three grades downstairs 
there were more than sixty children, but the work was in- 
teresting. Her boy was cared for during the day by her 
mother and sisters in the old home. The next year she was 
elected to fill a mid-year vacancy in the first ward grammar 
school where Miss Etta Hannahs was principal—and in the 
fall of 1884 she went back in the high school in the same old 
place. 

From now on, the story is that of her long, hard climb up 
the hill of professional advancement, year after year, with- 
out cessation for a period of thirty-seven years. The story 
of that climb will be told in succeeding chapters. 


CHAPTER XI 
TEN YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


eer Essays were not as familiar to me then as later, 
and the one on “Self-Reliance” had not yet become for 
me a help and inspiration; but I think I may crib from it a 
few phrases and say that I was not one of the “parlor sol- 
diers” and did not shun the “rugged battle of fate, where 
strength is born.” ‘This claim, the story of these years, or 
such portions of it as seem appropriate for these memoirs 
will, I trust, justify. As the same philosopher declared would 
happen, “with the exercise of self-trust” new powers did 
appear. 

Since a statement of the succession of high school prin- 
cipals may have an interest for somebody, I will say that Mr. 
Maryatt mentioned in Chapter IX, was succeeded for the 
year 1878-79 by James R. Goffe, son of an early settler of 
Kenosha County. Mr. Goffe held the position acceptably 
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for one year, and then resigned to continue the study of 
medicine. He is, according to the latest advices, living now in 
New York City, where he became prominent in the practice 
of his profession. Two years ago, I received an inquiry from 
him about the needs of the library of the Kenosha high school, 
for which he suggested making an endowment. 

After Mr. Goffe came Thomas W. Hubbard of Toledo, 
Ohio, another one-year man. Then in 1880, Cephas H. 
Leach became principal and staid eight years. He was a 
native of Kenosha County and a recent graduate of the Osh- 
kosh Normal School. Under his administration the school 
prospered. The salary paid Kenosha principals had not 
been raised since the time of Mr. Albee, thirteen years before. 
Mr. Leach started in on a three-year contract, at $1,200, and 
after that time received $1,500. When in June, 1884, he 
was reélected as principal for his fifth year, I was voted the 
position of second assistant, the post I had left in 1878. 

My first act of a really professional sort was to attend 
the meeting of the National Educational Association, held 
that summer at Madison. It was a new experience and one 
‘that left a deep impression. The four-year-old son was sep- 
arated from me for the first time, and instructions were left 
for letting me hear every day how he was faring at home. 
When the first letter came from my mother saying that he 
was perfectly happy and was not seeming to miss me at all, 
it was received with rather mixed feelings; which all goes to 
show that I was just as unreasonable and just as foolish as 
other mothers. But the reminiscences of the great meeting 
are of most interest here. 

The speakers best remembered are Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and Frances E. Willard. The former left the general 
impression of a devoted worker for his race, able and tactful 
in argument, reasonable in his pleas for their right to edu- 
cation, and convincing in his account of progress already 
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made. From Miss Willard I gained an ideal of a woman 
orator, and recall how she held spellbound by her presence 
and her utterances the large audience. 

Although I did not realize it at the time, that Madison 
meeting was a notable one: for the first time in the history 
of the organization, women received signal recognition. The 
program included a woman’s evening, a “symposium” of 
women speakers on the general topic: “Woman’s Work in 
Education.” The other two speakers, not clearly recalled, 
were Mrs. May Wright Sewall,’ an educator and noted lec- 
turer on woman suffrage, and Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg. Miss 
Willard was then in the most active period of her wonderful 
career as lecturer on temperance reform, and was fast win- 
ning recognition for all time as one of the foremost women 
of our country. Her personality always comes to mind as 
best exemplifying a familiar quotation from an old Greek 
philosopher: “It is not the counsel but the speaker’s worth 
that gives persuasion to his eloquence.” 

It was Mrs. Sewall who wittily called attention to the 
fact that though fans and ribbons were much in evidence 
and women composed the major portion of the audience, 
they had not been discovered, since speakers always ad- 
dressed the audience as “gentlemen.” The president that 
year was Thomas W. Bicknell, LL.D. One has but to note 
the program which this man from New England planned 
for the National Educational Association meeting at Madi- 
son in 1884° to feel that he was possessed of an exceptionally 
broad outlook, an inference corroborated by his biographer 
who states that this noted educator, lecturer, editor, and 
author was liberal in religious belief and a strong advocate 
of temperance, woman suffrage, and other reforms. Looked 
at from the present point of view, this experience at Madi- 


*May Wright Sewall was born at Milwaukee in 1844. 


* National Educational Association Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, 
1884 (Boston, 1885), pp. iii-iv. 
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son seems to have been a rather propitious step, education- 
ally, although I did not then realize it. 

In the six years that had elapsed since my first attempts 
at high school teaching, Kenosha had not grown much in 
population,® and the school attendance was about the same. 
The reseating of the high school room about this time had 
required but sixty-six new desks and seats, so the record 
states. The working conditions had not changed, the prin- 
cipal and two assistants carrying out the teaching schedule. 
The principal’s duties included some of an administrative 
supervisory character, but for the assistants every hour of 
the school day was filled with teaching “and then some.” 
Classes were small, but the subjects various as before. There 
was for me, however a most significant and gratifying 
improvement in another way,—discipline no longer troubled 
me. Something seemed to have happened that had wrought 
a great change in the attitude of boys and girls towards 
their teacher, or was the change in me? Had there some- 
how developed in me a new attitude toward childhood that 
pupils intuitively recognized and reacted to? a sort of new 
moral sense, a better understanding and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the rights of childhood, that resulted in more sympa- 
thetic treatment? Anyway, order was easy,—I just did not 
have to worry about it at all. That reduced the strain, and 
teaching hours were usually, absorbing, happy hours. 

My salary at the start was $500, and I mention it, not 
because salary was a first consideration with me, but for pur- 
poses of comparison with present conditions. However, my 
parental responsibilities made income a matter of greater 
concern to me, as is, or should be, the case always. 

In his pre-school years my son was cared for during my 
absence, in the home of my parents, “Willie” being a special 


* Population of Kenosha in 1880, 5,039; an increase in a decade of 730, or 
17 per cent. 
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source of pleasure and entertainment to his crippled grand- 
father, whose irksome, enforced inactivity found some re- 
spite in reading or telling stories to the boy, or whittling for 
him playthings of various sorts out of pine wood. I recall 
the scene of returning from school to find the sitting room 
floor covered with shavings; but such conditions disturbed 
no one, since the eager, interested watcher and the busy 
whittler were both happy. When the boy attained the age 
of six years, we walked together to the Central School, about 
a mile away, and he entered the old building adjacent to 
the high school. There he began his schooling and had his 
first encounter with real life. 

The four years of association with Mr. Leach went by 
rapidly. I managed to have time and energy to indulge the 
urge for self-improvement by taking a course of lessons at 
Chicago in public speaking—not then called that, but known 
by a much more high-sounding name, “elocution,” that has 
since for some reason fallen into disrepute. I learned some- 
thing which seems to me to be fundamental for a teacher to 
acquire, both in the interests of health and efficiency, namely, 
how to breathe, and how to use breath in speaking. 

These were not entirely contented years, however. In 
1886 the experience of some of my friends who had gone to 
Chicago, and who reported much easier work and much 
better pay, influenced me to look in that direction. I passed 
the examination there, and was ready to accept a call, when 
my brother, a practicing physician at Chicago, strongly ad- 
vised against it. 

“You doubtless are overworked,” he said, “but at Ken- 
osha you are independent and have a chance for initiative. 
Here you would be only a cog in the wheel of a great 
machine.” I remained at Kenosha. Public appreciation 
came that year in my promotion to the position of first assis- 
tant with a small increase in salary. In 1887 Bessie E. Wells 
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became second assistant and held that position until I left, 
and after that worked on as first assistant. So much were 
we in accord that excellent team work between us resulted. 
From the first she cheerfully did her share in the heavy pro- 
gram of work in a school that had started to grow. There 
were hundreds to whom she endeared herself, and many men 
and women today respect her memory. Her influence on 
pupils was always right. I valued her friendship. 

My lack of advanced legal qualifications bothered me. 
It was probably a sense of the inadequate education with 
which this work was begun that forced me into such labor- 
ious, painstaking, conscientious efforts. I was holding my 
position on a first grade certificate; but the need of some- 
thing better than that now pressed upon me, and I began 
preparation for the state examination with the purpose of 
getting an unlimited life certificate such as is granted to those 
who have completed a college course that includes the neces- 
sary credits in education. Before my goal was reached it was 
very evident to me that young men and women who go 
through college, having the help and inspiration that come 
from class discussion and companionship, and from highly 
qualified teachers, do not realize their good fortune, and the 
comparative ease with which they have attained their goal. 
For me and others similarly situated,—and I had compan- 
ions in going through this “College of Hard Knocks,” some 
of whom have become educationally prominent,—it meant 
night study after full days of teaching, Saturday courses, 
and summer school. 

There must have been some appreciation of my effort, 
for I received the high salary of $600 from 1887-90, and 
then came an unprecedented boost to $1,000. I recall the 
sensation created in some quarters by the news of this action 
of the school board. “A thousand dollars to a high school 
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assistant and to a woman! Did you ever hear of such a 
thing?” No, never at Kenosha before that time! 

But this work for higher qualifications brought compen- 
sation away beyond that of a material sort and developed 
an objective other than that of passing an examination—im- 
portant and necessary as that purpose was. This struggle 
to make up for the lack of a college training in my younger 
days took me summer after summer to Madison. There I 
came to know some great teachers, Freeman, Coulter, Snow, 
Birge, Stearns, and one summer, an authority on physical 
geography from Harvard, whose name I think was Davis. 
The classroom presence of each of these is more or less dis- 
tinctly recalled. Besides increasing my knowledge, I ab- 
sorbed ideas of teaching technique, a word not then in my 
vocabulary, however. 

In literature under Professor J. C. Freeman, I spent 
an inspiring and rather intense hour listening to his natural, 
easy interpretive reading of a play, to which rendition was 
added his running commentary on meaning, form, or pur- 
posed effect. This was varied by an occasional call on Mr. 
This or Miss That to go on with the reading—a plan of op- 
eration that accounts for the intenseness mentioned. But 
it was all interesting, and resulted in those pleasant asso- 
ciations which the teaching of literature must result in to 
be really successful. 

Botany was studied under John M. Coulter. His 
method, observed since in other good teachers of science, was 
to have upon the blackboard an outline in tabulated form 
of the lecture to be delivered, thus enabling students to get 
a visual impression of the organization of the topic. 

With Professor “Bennie” Snow in physics, I did not 
have so enjoyable a time. It was the laboratory work that 
completely baffled me. My high school study of physics had 
consisted in memorized recitations from a textbook, and so 
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even the A B C’s of laboratory practice were unknown to 
me. But the lectures were interesting, and I was able to get 
considerable in the way of preparation for the State Board 
examination which I was soon to face. Clearly I recall 
climbing to my elevated seat, notebook in hand, and there 
awaiting the precipitate entrance from a side door of the lec- 
turer, this always with dramatic effect upon the student au- 
dience. I observed and noted the carefulness of his planning 
to the minutest detail for any demonstration carried out 
before the class. 

With Dr. E. A. Birge there were courses in physiology 
and, later, biology, the latter with laboratory work which I 
could do, the microscope being the only instrument used; 
my eyes were good and my pencil fairly skilled. But I 
learned from this teacher far more than the mere facts of 
the sciences studied. He was master of the art of ques- 
tioning, that most important of all teaching arts. I was 
interested in watching how he dealt with different sorts of 
students. First, those who thought they knew but did not, 
the mentally dishonest or conceited ones; how quickly the 
teacher by a pointed question, exposed the quibble or punc- 
tured the inflation! Then there were the bluffers, whom 
he seemed to detect instantly and knew just the question 
that would settle each case; and, lastly there were those, by 
far the greater number, who did not know but wanted to— 
what a demonstration the observer had of skillful, patient, 
sympathetic questioning, to help the groping student to find 
the truth! 

While those teachers I have mentioned were classed with 
the “Academics” and I got from them considerably more 
than the subjects taught—namely, that of a pedagogic sort, 
as I have already described—I found in Dr. Stearns a real 
“Pedagogic.” His courses in psychology and the theory 
and art of teaching gave me the scientific foundation, and 
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the principles of good teaching, which were an immediate 
help in my work. Besides this, they were necessary in prep- 
aration for the examination. 

I recall the following incident about Professor Davis of 
Harvard: Although the author of a textbook on physical 
geography, he had never seen the unglaciated region located 
in contiguous corners of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota. 
Dr. Chamberlin, then the president at Wisconsin, an author- 
ity on that subject, met the visitor at the depot and so im- 
patient was the latter to see the interesting region named 
that the two men dropped thought of everything, including 
that of eating, and drove westward from Madison, as if on 
a life-or-death errand. This incident started my interest in 
the unglaciated region. 

Later on, in the fall and winter of 1892-93, I took a Sat- 
urday course at Chicago University in geology under Pro- 
fessor Rollin D. Salisbury. This was at a time when the 
discoveries made about glacial action by Dr. T. C. Chamber- 
lin, then connected with Chicago University, and with whom 
Professor Salisbury collaborated, had not yet been put in 
textbook form for student use. The lectures were the chief 
source of information and such reference reading of source 
material as was available. I had to qualify on that subject for 
examination, but beyond that end what an illuminating ex- 
perience and how far-reaching its effect has been upon the 
understanding, to a limited degree at least, of commonly seen 
physiographic features, and of how they came to be! 

Just to add weight to a previous assertion about difficul- 
ties encountered on the road to my goal, and not to suggest 
appeal to sympathy, I will say that the taking of his last- 
named course meant a fifty mile ride in the early morning 
by rail to Chicago; a long confused journey of about two 
hours through the city to my destination, the University; a 
two-hour lecture period; the return to Kenosha; and then, 
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before the regular duties of the week absorbed my energies, 
the work on my notebook, with the drawing features of which 
I took great pains. My certificate for this course bears the 
date of January 22, 1893. The cost of this experience in 
energy, time, and money was, however, a sure investment that 
brought the larger returns already mentioned. 

The needed qualifications in economics were helped 
greatly by a course in economic problems of the present 
day, a university extension course given by Dr. Scott. The 
certificate for this furnished me with the autograph of “C. 
K. Adams, Pres.” 

Two simple facts will close this account, which I fear 
has already tried the patience of my readers. My limited 
state certificate signed by J. B. Thayer, state superintend- 
ent, bears the date of January 2, 1891, and my life certifi- 
cate signed by Oliver E. Wells, is dated December 31, 1894, 
the latter a little too late to be of any practical value to me 
as a mere credential, but involving causes, as will be revealed 
later, that produced very unexpected results. 

I now return to events of a public character that hap- 
pened at Kenosha during these years, events that concerned 
the high school and consequently affected me. 

In 1889 when Mr. Pollock was principal, a movement for 
a new high school building began. The old “brick structure” 
which had served Kenosha for forty years, which I had at- 
tended as a pupil, and where I was now teaching, was not 
only outgrown but was declared unsafe. It shook when 
pupils had marching exercises, so marching had to stop, 
pupils simply “went” to and from the room. Some parents 
became alarmed by the reports and withdrew their children. 
There was a public demand for a new building. 

Kenosha had begun to grow, the census for 1890 show- 
ing an increase of nearly 30 per cent over that of 1880, where- 
as previous decades since 1850 had shown no higher than 
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17 per cent. This was a time when vision on the part of the 
school board was of vital importance; when, as always, only 
the clear purpose to serve the public need both immediate 
and prospective should actuate these representatives of the 
people. There were doubtless some among them who had 
that vision and that purpose; there were others who mani- 
fested a spirit, which if not of greed, was closely allied to it. 
These latter were men of influence and dominated the course 
of events. The doings of school boards were not then made 
public as they are today, but the records are there showing the 
votes on all questions (and I happen to like records, as may 
have been discovered). 

While we in the old building were anxiously awaiting 
progress, the following sequence of steps, not always ahead, 
occupied the fall and winter months: there was, as was cus- 
tomary then, an invitation to architects to compete; the pres- 
entation of their plans by four of these to the board; the re- 
jection of all of them as unsatisfactory; the action to choose 
an architect, and J. G. Chandler of Racine selected. Hope 
came here, for the report had reached us on the outside that 
Mr. Chandler’s were the best plans, that they incorporated 
up-to-date features and really provided for future growth. 
But opposing influences evidently became active, and out 
went Mr. Chandler and his plans. A cheaper architect, one 
of the original competitors, was selected, and his plans 
adopted. Then came bids from competing contractors, but 
all were rejected as being too high. Immediately all with- 
drew from competition except a local contractor, who got 
the job. 

Lest blame may be attached to the wrong person, I will 
say that the dominating and prevalent influence against the 
best interests of the public was a professional and business 
man who departed this life long since. He knew little and 
cared less about education, his handsome wife having won for 
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him high social position without it; as a citizen he had never 
patronized the public school. Besides the practice of his 
profession, his chief interest in life was the collection of 
water rates, he being the president of the Park City Water 
Company when Kenosha depended on artesian wells. 

Mr. Pollock and I finally decided on a very bold step, 
more so for me than for him. We attended a session of the 
school board at the time when the Chandler plans were im- 
periled. A modest plea from the young principal met with 
derision from the previously mentioned leader of the oppo- 
sition. Squelched, but very angry, we left the school fathers 
to their deliberations. We had done a bold thing. Teachers 
were not expected to mix in such public affairs as the build- 
ing of schoolhouses, and as to any thought on the part of 
the board that they might have suggestions to offer about 
the rooms in which they daily worked, their connection, their 
adaptation, their arrangement—preposterous! 

The resulting building had on the first floor four rooms 
for the lower grades, each with a seating capacity of fifty 
pupils, herding children then being the ideal of proper econ- 
omy; on the second floor west side, was the grammar room 
providing for ninety pupils, with a recitation room seating 
forty pupils; and, on the east side, the high school room 
capable of seating one hundred and forty pupils, with two 
recitation rooms having a capacity of forty pupils each. 
There was no laboratory. On the third floor was an audi- 
torium, five flights of stairs up from the ground entrance. 
The only other new features which made it different from 
its antique predecessor of 1849 were a principal’s office and 
room for a library. But, of course, the architecture was 
more ornate than that of old and there was a fine bell tower. 
In the high school assembly room some ornamental colored 
glass windows above the others, under the sun’s glare, caused 
a beautiful play of light to fall into the room, and incident- 
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ally into the eyes of the students facing them! Other sense- 
less features might be enumerated. 

But enough has been said to show what the public got 
in 1891 as a new high school, at a cost of $45,000, when 
with the addition of a few thousand dollars and the adop- 
tion of the better plans available, their interests would 
have been far better conserved. The public, I have fownd, 
is always ready to pay for advanced school facilities when 
the need is apparent. In two years, extensive repairs were 
needed for reasons which I will not discuss. It was not 
long before something worse than cracks and rain-soaked 
walls was found to be wrong. The system of ventilation 
which the board had contracted for before the plans were 
made, and which they had somehow been beguiled into in- 
stalling, proved worse than useless, and had to be pulled 
out. Those wonderful blueprints with their prescient 
arrows, believed to be conducting bad air from school rooms, 
through unmentionable regions in the basement and out 
through the flues to the higher reaches of the atmosphere, 
did not fulfill promises. That humble human protective 
agent, the nose, produced evidence against them, and a 
change was made which proved to be a very expensive pro- 
ceeding. 

In the decade from 1890-1900, the population of Ken- 
osha increased 77 per cent. The new high school was soon 
inadequate, even after the grades were removed, and a 
wing had to be added. I will not enumerate other changes 
which safety as well as greater space requirement made 
necessary. Some years ago I indulged my proclivity for 
digging up records and found that then (1915) this piece 
of architectural patchwork had cost Kenosha nearly $81,000. 

We are with respect to these matters living today in 
better times. Self-interest and short-sightedness must still 
be reckoned with, of course, and the indifference of the public 
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is by no means overcome. But school superintendents are 
expected to play an important part in the planning of build- 
ings, and teachers are consulted. The state has stepped in 
to defend the rights of her children. Today, as Wisconsin 
readers probably know, not only is expert advice about 
planning available from the State Department of Education, 
if needed, but plans and specifications must be approved by 
the State Industrial Commission, and the same made to con- 
form to all the requirements of an up-to-date building code. 

In 1890 Mr. Pollock was succeeded by Francis L. Cleary, 
who was principal for four years, the last three of which 
were spent in the new building. It was in connection with 
the pulling down of the old building in 1891 that an inter- 
esting event occurred. There were many then living who 
loved that old building, about which clung the happy asso- 
ciations of their youth. It was decided by a few of those 
living in Kenosha to have a get-together meeting once more 
within those walls. Frank H. Lyman led the movement and 
deserves greatest credit for its success. 

The meeting was held on the afternoon of Friday, 
June 19, and about 200 were in attendance. They had come 
from far and near in response to the invitation. A full re- 
port of the occasion is printed in the Kenosha Daily Gazette 
of June 22, 1891, and is before me as I write—treasured 
pages in an old scrapbook. 

With Emory Grant in the chair and Mr. Lyman as sec- 
retary, Mr. Cleary who had been an interested promoter of 
the plan, opened the meeting by calling the “school” to order. 
I will quote a sentence from his address, which seemed to ex- 
press the historic significance of the occasion. He said, “Up- 
on your return now, the words of welcome which greet you 
are uttered by a man growing gray in the service of teaching, 
who was a babe unborn at the time of your departure.” In 
the same vein, I can say of myself, that although I had re- 
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garded myself as an “old teacher,” I felt comparatively 
youthful in a company, many of whom were grandparents. 

Colonel Michael Frank, then in his eighty-seventh year, 
was helped to the platform. ‘There were many men and 
women present who had known this aged man in his prime 
and with them he was inseparably associated with this build- 
ing; they had witnessed his work for the cause of public edu- 
cation and they revered him for it; they felt now that his 
presence was a constant though unuttered benediction on 
the assemblage and its proceedings. Letters were read from 
old students and principals, among the latter being John G. 
McMynn, and George S. Albee. 

The Kenosha high school alumni association was organ- 
ized with Mr. Grant as president and Mr. Lyman as secre- 
tary and treasurer. Since that date, regular biennial meet- 
ings of that association have been held, the only deviation 
from that order happening during the Great War, when one 
three-year period intervened, causing the dates of the meet- 
ings since to fall in the even-numbered years. In 1930 was 
held the twentieth reunion. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-three was the year of the 
great Columbian Exposition at Chicago—the “World’s 
Fair.” This was a wonderful educational opportunity for 
the boy, William. Its nearness to Kenosha allowed frequent 
attendance. After some initial visits together and after get- 
ting a general view of the whole, it was decided that it was 
better for him and easier for me to let him follow his own 
course. So while he hung over the railing and watched the 
wheels go round in Machinery Hall, I was undisturbed in 
my enjoyment of art or other exhibits. With a clear under- 
standing as to the time and place of meeting, the plan worked 
fairly well. We did, however, do the Midway together. 

During these ten years of high school teaching I was the 
“stand-by” in the school. As the new teachers coming in to 
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fill the place of second assistant and afterwards that of third 
assistant, usually had preferences, I taught in that time a 
great variety of subjects, not so well, of course, as one who 
had specialized; but each of which in consequence of study 
required, had a beneficial result for me. I have a distinct re- 
membrance of teaching for a longer or shorter time during 
that period these subjects: arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
physiology, physical geography and botany, grammar, com- 
position and rhetoric, literature (English and American), 
general history (ancient and modern), and drawing. From 
comments heard from old students, I seem to be best remem- 
bered for geometry and literature. 

In compiling the memoirs of this period, I have brought 
from its hiding place a choice object, the treasured memento 
of some of the boys and girls whom I knew as pupils. It is 
an album containing cabinet sized photographs of those who 
graduated from the Kenosha high school during these ten 
years. There are eight unfilled places, but names are all 
there—a total of sixty-one, nineteen boys and forty-two 
girls. (This is one of the situations where the striking of a 
yearly average is unpleasant to contemplate.) In the margin 
are written the “watchword” and the class motto of each 
group, and the names of the teachers who composed the fac- 
ulty. A class of thirteen girls (1891) had as its watchword 
“diligence,” and the motto, “What God made woman able 
to do, that he intended she should do.” 

The title “Valedictorian” and “Salutatorian” duly ap- 
pear in each class. Some items of a biographical character 
are also written in but are not up-to-date. The photographs 
of the boys show only head and shoulders, while a majority 
of those of the girls are full length portraits, for which dif- 
ference feminine reasons may be readily found. In the style 
of the boys’ dress there is little difference from today, but 
with the girls, not so! Elaborately made white dresses ap- 
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pear with tight waists boned to smoothness and with long 
skirts, varying from the length that allowed just a toe to be 
seen to those touching the floor all round, with a short train, 
always nicely displayed by the pose assumed for the full 
length picture. In 1893 and 1894 huge sleeves appear. 
White kid gloves covering bare arms were generally worn, 
and another expensive article seemed indispensable—a white 
fan dangling from wrist or waist. The diploma rolled and 
tied with ribbon, probably showing the class colors, is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the girl graduates. 

I turn the pages and count sixteen whom I know to have 
passed on, graduates from life’s school. Thirty taught for 
a longer or shorter time, three of them men, one of the latter 
continuing today as principal of a grade school at Oshkosh, 
and two of the women as principals of grade schools at Ken- 
osha. ‘Two women are teaching in the high school st Ken- 
osha. There are two doctors, two lawyers, one high class 
farmer, and eight or more business men among the men, and 
twenty or more home makers among the women, one of 
whom is the mother of six fine children, four of whom are 
grown up. 

In all the graduating exercises of these groups, class 
prophecies, always of such absorbing interest to those im- 
mediately concerned, were parts of the graduating exercises. 
But I am quite sure that that of 1887 failed to foretell that 
one of its brightest members would one day, as wife of the 
governor of Wisconsin, manifest throughout all the many 
activities and duties of her high social position, the same 
charm of manner that characterized her school life; that of 
1891 to predict that on a distant island in the Orient where, 
after the Spanish American War had brought to our country 
difficult problems of education, this girl would be for many 
years a teacher in the employ of the government; and that 
of 1893 to say that this lad with the meditative look, would 
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rise in the United States Navy through successive ranks to 
that of Captain, which rank he holds today; and that he 
would see service in two wars, in the latter of which he would 
command a great battleship of the Pacific fleet; and, finally, 
that the prophecy of 1894 gave no hint that this girl dressed 
in a simple white gown and standing with her diploma partly 
unrolled, would today, as a member of the Sisterhood of 
Notre Dame, have risen to the principalship of the St. 
Michael’s parochial high school at Chicago and have sixty 
nun assistants. 

I found not one in this whole list of graduates who did 
not “make good” to a smaller or larger degree, according to 
native ability; that is, there was no signal failure. And when 
I think of the great majority who did not reach graduation, 
but who have played their parts successfully in the great 
drama of business, professional, domestic, or social life, all 
of whom I had the privilege of helping up the ladder of 
learning, then it is that I realize how unequaled the teaching 
profession is in its opportunity for influence. 

Twice during this period, death took a member of our 
family circle. In May, 1890, my sister Caroline, Mrs. 
Eugene M. Bailey, another victim of tuberculosis, passed 
away at the age of thirty-seven years, leaving a family of 
four children, three daughters, and a son. Of these, only 
the son is living, Alexander Davison Bailey of La Grange, 
Illinois, now superintendent of distribution of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago. Two of the daugh- 
ters died of the same disease as their mother, which disease 
she is believed to have contracted in her endeavors to help a 
neighbor in a time of sickness and death. This sad and dis- 
astrous sequence is mentioned as a reminder and in evidence 
of the progress that forty years have seen in the protection 
of families and the public in general by the segregation and 
care in sanitariums of sufferers from this disease. 
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On December 11, 1890, my father was relieved from his 
long suffering. ‘The good life to which all who knew him 
had been attracted, was ended. 

When thinking in terms of their schooling, human beings 
are divisible into two classes, the educated and the unedu- 
cated. But there is another, better classification than that, 
namely, the learners and those who, greatest of all tragedies, 
have stopped learning. Andrew Jackson Davison belonged 
with the learners; he read, thought, and felt much, and was 
possessed of a wonderful memory. As defined in the follow- 
ing quotation by Bernard Iddings Bell in Common Sense in 
Education, he was an educated man: “An educated man is 
one who may safely be trusted with the furtherance of his 
own education . . . he is one who has been helped to some- 
thing of four understandings: of himself, of his world, of 
the supernatural reality and purpose men call God; and of 
the relation of these three to one another.” 

Opportunities now seemed to be coming my way. In 
September, 1892, I was made a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors for the Milwaukee Normal School for the year ending 
August 31, 1893. L.D. Harvey was then the president, and 
whatever else this appointment amounted to, the visits 
brought “grist to my mill.” I did not, however, like all the 
things I saw, especially the treatment accorded her classes 
by a very brilliant, high-strung, young woman teacher who 
was considered one of the bright lights of the school. It 
seemed to me that a lesser light, one that did not scorch and 
burn, and leave scars on souls by the rays of ridicule and 
sarcasm, would have been more desirable in such a place. 

My work for higher certification operated as a cause to 
bring me a different sort of teaching. I began to receive 
opportunities from the State Department of Education for 
institute work. In several of these, Theron B. Pray, who was 
then institute conductor on the faculty of the Whitewater 
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Normal School, was the head conductor. He had been one 
of the State Board of Examiners, had discovered me through 
my papers, and seemed interested in helping me on. I dis- 
tinctly recollect some experiences in these institutes, but 
places are not always remembered. One, however, I am sure 
about because of a humorous association. There came to me 
one summer day in 1893 a telegram from Madison, which 
read, “Go help pray at Elkhorn.” This message greatly 
puzzled my good friend, Billy McDermott, Kenosha’s genial 
telegraph operator, who had never heard of any ability on 
my part for the public service which this order seemed to 
imply. The insertion of a capital “P” made the meaning 
perfectly clear to me. I responded and went to Elkhorn as 
soon as possible. 

And now I have come to the last link in the chain of 
cause and effect that led me away from Kenosha. With an 
account of that this chapter will close. 

Wisconsin in 1894 was completing its sixth normal school 
at Stevens Point, and in May of that year Mr. Pray was 
elected president of it. He immediately set about the selec- 
tion of the faculty. One day in June, I received a letter from 
him which greatly surprised me. It asked for an interview 
in regard to taking a position in the Stevens Point Normal 
School. At this interview different positions were men- 
tioned; but my ideal of what a normal school teacher should 
know and be able to do was such that a position as critic 
teacher in the Model School, as the practice department was 
then called, seemed about all I was prepared for, with some 
assurance of success. The position of grammar school critic 
was accordingly offered me. This was probably the place 
which Mr. Pray had designed for me, but hesitated to pro- 
pose it lest I refuse, because I might consider it a step down- 
ward and, then too, the salary was $200 less than I had been 
receiving for several years. 
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People seemed to want me to stay at Kenosha, and one 
personal reason for doing so was the fact that I had bought 
a home near the high school. Mr. Cleary, the principal, had 
resigned, and I was asked to apply for that place. But the 
life certificate which I needed for such a position was not yet 
secured; one or two hard examinations were still facing me, 
and I knew that that condition would be worrisome. 

An old friend, a Kenosha lawyer, who had started his 
practice at Stevens Point, and who had known it as a lum- 
bering town, painted a rather discouraging picture of the 
place, and wondered why the state had ever put a normal 
school there. He said that I was crazy to think of going 
there, representing it as a rather rough place that had not 
outgrown the habits which characterized its lumbering days. 

Nevertheless, I stuck to my decision. A normal school 
position would be a distinct step in professional advance- 
ment; moreover, there would come for my son, then four- 
teen and in his first year of high school, educational advan- 
tages through the normal school that Kenosha did not have 
for him. There was a third reason, which I had not then so 
clearly formulated, or which I was not so sure about as I am 
now,—namely, that it is a good policy when holding a public 
position, to resign while you are still wanted. I felt sure that 
it was time that I should be leaving the Kenosha high school 
position and I have never regretted my decision. There 
seemed to me to have come a “tide” in my “affairs” and that 
I had better take it “at the flood.” While it did not lead on 
to “fortune” exactly, I was spared the fate of being “bound 
in shallows and in misery”—the misery of discontent. 
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Epitor’s Note—The Tuttle diary, of which this is the 
concluding installment, has a special interest in connection 
with that section of the California road traversed between 
the dates August 6 and August 21; that is, from the river 
Jordan near Salt Lake City, to Niell’s Creek. Through that 
stretch the emigrants were pioneering a new trail which had 
only just been explored by Captain James H. Simpson who 
had been sent out to seek a better route from Camp Floyd to 
Carson Lake. On his outward route, going west, Simpson 
“laid his route through Tooele and Rush valleys and over 
Johnston’s pass, where there was plenty of feed and several 
good springs, crossing the extreme southern tip of the desert 
at Fish Springs.”’ This afterwards became the route of 
the Pony Express, the overland stage, and the telegraph. 

On his return to Camp Floyd, Simpson, from Fountain 
Springs, pursued a more southerly route via Niell’s Creek, 
Phelps Valley, Summit Springs, Horse Cafion, Stevenson’s 
Creek, Plympton’s Springs, Rush Pond, Dome Cafion, 
Tyler Spring, encountering many difficulties during the last 
few days’ march. 

Apparently it was the comparative shortness of this 
route, coupled with his belief that a more complete recon- 
naissance would prove it altogether practicable—despite the 
sufferings of his own party upon it?—which induced Cap- 


Charles Kelly, Salt Desert Trails (Salt Lake City, 1930), 127. 

* For an account of which, see Report of Explorations Across the Great Basin 
of the Territory of Utah for a Direct Wagon Route from Camp Floyd to Genoa, 
in Carson Valley, in 1859, by Captain J. H. Simpson, Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, U.S. Army (Washington, 1876); especially pages 123-132. 
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tain Simpson to recommend it to the Tuttle party 
August 6 and another party of emigrants August 7. He 
furnished each with an itinerary and supplied an Indian 
guide to help the Tuttle party find the trail. So far as 
known, these two parties, aggregating thirty-seven wagons, 
are the only Californians to have traversed Simpson’s south- 
ern route, which after 1859 was definitely abandoned for his 
outward route lying farther north.* 

The Tuttle diary is significant as giving the experience 
of the men who risked the southern Simpson route to its 
junction with the other, a few miles beyond Niell’s Creek, 
the last camp named by Tuttle. Names of places as given 
in the diary are those supplied by Captain Simpson. Cf. 
map. 


Wednesday June 29 The train was early on their way 
this morning and I went over to the Fort. there is no reg- 
ular fort only a garison the fort I believe was burnt about 
a year ago there is about 100 men stationed here at pres- 
ent though they are about to leave for Salt Lake. Fort 
Laramie is a very pretty place and every thing about it is 
kept nice and clean. I saw several men in a chain gang 
they were to work in a garden and had a guard over them. 
I saw at the Fort Horace Greeley Editor of the New York 
Tribune he delivered a lecture here last evening on pikes 
Peak he give very favorable news of the Peak. I had 
quite a long conversation with him about Pikes Peak and 
I heard him read the notes he took while there he is going 
to leave for salt Lake tomorrow After viewing all the 
sights that was to be seen here I started to overtake the 
teams after leaving Fort Laramie about 4 or 5 miles I 
came to the Black hills these are very picturesque in ap- 
pearance they are not very high but they present a truly 
magnificent appearance some of them are covered with 
stunted Pines while others are bare and rocky the road 
wound round through these hills and over them about 15 


* Letter of Charles Kelly, dated Salt Lake City, September 30, 1931. 
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miles we came to a spring branch from here we came 
on about 8 miles to the Platte where we found our teams 
encamped _ we arrived here about 12 oclock pm 

Thursday June 30 Our road to day continued still 
among the black hills though the hills were not so high as 
those we passed yesterday we came about 15 miles and en- 
camped for noon on the bank of a small stream the grass 
is very poor and every thing looks as though it needed 
rain from here we came about 5 miles and encamped for 
the night on another small spring branch we are now nearly 
through the black Hills 

Friday July 1 We came to day about 18 miles and 
encamped on the bank of the platte the road has been 
quite good though there has been some sand and a few hills 

Saturday July 2 We came to day about 18 miles and 
encamped on the bank of the Platte the road was rather 
sandy 

Sunday July 3 We remained at our encampment all 
day. the place where we are camped is enclosed by bluffs 
on all sides except one which is banked by the Platte. Three 
of our Party made a raft and crossed the platte to hunt Ante- 
lope when they were returning one of the party [by the] 
name of Robert Johnson thought that he would leave the 
raft and swim ashore in attempting it he got frightened 
and came very near drownin and would if it had not been for 
the assistance of some who went out from the shore to him 
and brought him in 

Monday July 4 We were up in uncommon good season 
over all all fired off their guns in celebration of the fourth 
We came to day about 16 miles and encamped near the 
Platte to night they all had another time of celebrating the 
fourth of July 

Tuesday July 5 We came to day about 18 miles and 
camped on the bank of the Platte. the roads were very sandy 
and the grass is very poor. We met a company to day from 
California they were packing through on Indian ponies. 

Wednesday July 6 We came to day about 20 miles the 
road was both hilly and sandy we passed the bridge to day 
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that the most of the emigrants who come up on the south 
side of the Platte cross over to this side there is a store here 
and an indian traiding post. We camped on the bank of the 
Platte to night probably for the last time for tomorrow we 
leave it_ we have come up the Platte a distance of about 650 
miles We met a train of 8 waggons to day coming from 
Salt Lake We saw in one of the bluffs on the bank of 
the Platte a coal mine _ it was situated about 2 miles from 
the bridge and there had been coal taken out. 

Thursday July 7 We came to day about 18 miles and 
encamped for the night near a small spring We had very 
good grass for our cattle We did not get an early start this 
morning on account of our [cattle] getting across the Platte 
the night before and we had to swim over to get there and 
then swim them back again I suppose they thought that 
as it was the last time they would see the Platte river they 
would have a parting swim The road to day has been over 
a high ridge of land not very sandy there is but very little 
grass along the road and what there is is dry and would burn 
if it was to get afire There is any quantity of wild sage 
along the road and the emmigrants have to use it for fuel 
and it makes a very good substitute for wood 

Friday July 8 We left our encampment in good season 
this morning our road was much as it was yesterday about 
noon we came to Willow springs a distance of about 15 miles 
from our nights encampment though there was so many 
teams ahead of us here that we could not get a chance to 
water our cattle we came from here about 3 miles and en- 
camped for the night near a small stream of water though 
there was not much grass but we found a small patch about 
a mile from our encampment. 

Saturday July 9 We were early on the road this morn- 
ing we came a distance of about 17 miles and encamped on 
the bank of Sweet Water near Independence Rock _ this 
rock stands all alone and is about 100 feet high and covers 
about an acre there was a flag on the top bearing the Stars 
and stripes and this motto (Buchanan and Breckenridge for 
the Constitution and Union) there was a great many names 
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written and engraved on this rock of persons who had been 
upon it to see it. It takes its names from the incident of the 
Morman celebration the Fourth of July here when they were 
journeying to Salt Lake* We are also in sight of the Devils 
Gate though I have not been to see [it] yet but intend to 
before I leave here Sweet Water is about five rods wide 
and about 4 feet deep. 

Sunday July 10 We remained at our encampment to 
day we had quite a shower of rain this afternoon. there is 
pretty good grass for our cattle 

Monday July 11 We arose this morning greatly re- 
freshed by our rest of yesterday and our cattle look as though 
they had enjoyed their rest as well as we our road ran 
within about a quarter of a mile of Devils Gate and when 
we got there we all went to see it it is a narrow pass be- 
tween two mountains through which Sweet Water passes. 
the wall on each side is perpendicular and in the highest 
place is 450 feet high It is about %4 of a mile through 
this passage and it is about 60 feet wide through this 
passage Sweet Water rushes with a rapid current some- 
times its course is nearly stoped by rocks which have fallen 
down into it from the height above the means of ascent 
to the top of this bluff is easy on three sides I went up 
on the top and looked over the brink down to the river be- 
low men down there viewed from the top looked like mere 
boys the distance is so great. When I first looked over this 
precipice there was a cold shudder ran through my whole 
frame but after gazing for a while down the dizzy height 
I became familiar with the sight and sat with my feet over 
the brink without a shudder. Devils Gate is by far the 
most magnificent sight I have seen since I started and I 
left it with regret but the teams were going along and had 
got four or five miles ahead already and so I was forced 
to leave. I reached the teams about 1 oclock where they 
were camped for noon. we came to day a distance of about 
13 miles and ericamped on the bank of Sweet Water, in 
one of the lovliest spots we have seen we are close to 


‘Incorrect. It was “Independence Rock” many years prior to 1847. 
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mountains on the north and west and there is a level plain 
on the south and east and Sweet Water running through this 
plain and when the scene is lit up by moon light as it is this 
evening it is beautiful beyond description. 

Tuesday July 12 We came to day about 16 miles and 
encamped on the bank of Sweet Water we crossed this 
stream three times to day it was very good fording not 
quite up to the waggon beds 

Wednesday July 13 We were early on the road to 
day we crossed Sweet Water about 6 miles from our en- 
campment we came from here 17 miles farther and en- 
camped on the bank of Sweet water. we have been in sight 
of snow all day though it has been a good way off on high 
mountains we once passed a place to day where they said 
if any one would dig down two feet they would find Ice we 
did not dig down but I found a piece of ice lying on top 
of the ground this was quite a sight for the 13 of July 

Thursday July 14 We came to day about 15 miles 
and encamped about a mile from the road near a small spring 
where we had plenty of grass for our cattle we have come 
over some pretty bad hills though there has not been much 
sand though there has been plenty of rock we crossed 
Sweet Water three times today we have not been out of 
sight of trains today but there has been one constant 
string there is one drove of cattle just ahead of us of 500 
head of cattle and we have passed several large droves with- 
in the last two or three days. the weather is very cool and 
we have been in sight of snow all day though it has been off 
quite a distance We have hardly [been] out of sight of 
dead cattle for the last 4 days 

Friday July 15 In about a mile from our encampment 
we came to a small creek called Willow Creek crossing 
this we came about 5 miles farther to another small stream 
called Strawberry Creek here we found some ripe Straw- 
berries and about a half mile from here there was a snow 
bank and we had all the snow we wanted we came about 
15 miles and camped on sweet water the roads have been 
very good we are now about 6 miles from the summit of 
the south Pass of the Rocky Mountains though one would 
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not suppose that they were any where near the Rocky Moun- 
tain only you can see mountains at a distance but they do not 
look very high. the ground has been very stony for a long 
time more or less so, for the last hundred miles 

Saturday July 16 We came about 5 miles to some 
spring called Pacific Springs said to be on the summit of 
the South Pass the streams run in an opposite direction 
from what they have done all along, and we are now in Or- 
egon wecame from here about 10 miles and camped _ there 
is water here but scarcely any grass the roads have been 
very good except a little sandy 

Sunday July 17 We came today about 21 miles and 
encamped on the bank of Big Sandy a stream about 100 feet 
wide and about 4 feet deep We have had no place to water 
our cattle since we left our camp this morning untill we got 
here and there is scarcely any grass here for our cattle. The 
road has been quite sandy and there is nothing growing be- 
side the road except Wild Sage and Grease Wood some 
of our party killed some Sage Hens _ they are a bird some- 
what resembling a prairie Hen though somewhat larger and 
they make very good eating. 

Monday July 18 We left our encampment and pur- 
sued our way down Big Sandy about 3 miles which we 
crossed over to the north side and came on the north side 
about 10 miles when we crossed back to the South side and 
camped for noon We had plenty of Water but no grass. 
we staid here about 2 hours and then moved on’ we came 
on about 9 miles and camped for night here we had pretty 
good grass but no water and we shall not get to any till we 
reach Green River a distance of about 7 miles We have 
been in sight of Freemonts Peak all day It is off to our 
right at a considerable distance the road has been very 
good but very dusty every thing looks as though it never 
had rained here’ the grass which grows here is a sort of 
bunch grass ___it grows in small bunches and is dry now 
like hay but cattle do very well on it when they can get 
enough. 
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Tuesday July 19 We started in good season this morn- 
ing and came to Green River a distance of about 7 miles. We 
were obliged to ferry this stream as the water was so high 
that it was almost impossible to ford it we had to pay 1 
dollar a waggon and we swam our cattle across We came 
from here about 8 miles and encamped for the night —_ there 
is no water where we are camped and but little grass. The 
roads today have been quite good. We had a fine shower 
of rain this afternoon which by the looks of things is quite 
a rare thing in this section of country. There was some 
curious looking bluffs near where we were encamped yes- 
terday evening which I went this morning to see They 
were about 60, or 70 feet in heighth of a conical shape with- 
out vegetation they were formed of a kind of clay of a 
bluish color I went up on one of them and the prospect 
from the summit was truly curious _ to the south-west ex- 
tending almost as far as the eye could reach were these same 
kind of bluffs situated in clusteres and now and then one 
standing all alone they were bare and at a short distance 
looked like solid rock. There was a trading post at the ferry 
on Green river the traders are mostly French _ they oc- 
cupy small shanties where they keep all kinds of merchan- 
dise (Whisky not excepted) there is some scattering 
Cottonwoods on Green River which is the most timber we 
have seen since we left the Platte 

Wednesday July 20 About 7 miles from our encamp- 
ment we came to Black’s Fork a tributary of Green River it 
is a stream about 30 feet wide and two feet deep. here we 
watered our cattle and then proceeded on our way about 
4 miles from here we came to Hams Fork another tributary 
of Green River _ there was a trading post here and a bridge 
built by [the] government we crossed here and came about 
a mile farther and camped on blacks Fork for noon _ leaving 
this place we came on about 10 miles farther and camped on 
the bank of Blacks Fork again. The roads to day have been 
very good. we met a large Freight train to day from Salt 
Lake there was 46 waggons in all 
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Thursday July 21 We came to day about 14 miles and 
camped on the bank of Blacks Fork _ there is plenty of 
grass and water here, and we shall probably remain here all 
day to morrow’ about 5 miles back we passed a trading 
Post where there was over three hundred and seventy wag- 
gons left here by the freight Agents _ the most of them will 
probably be burnt for wood as it will not pay to haul them 
back to the States 

Friday July 22 We remained at our encampment all 
day today It has been raining all the afternoon though it 
has cleared up to night and is quite cold 

Saturday July 23 We came to day a distance of 17 
miles about 7 miles from our nights encampment we came 
to Fort Bridger _ there is several small streams running 
through the place there is 300 soldiers stationed here at 
present Fort Bridger is a very pretty place and they are 
building it up very fast about 2 miles from here we began 
to ascend a hill and it was rough and hilly all the rest of the 
way we camped on the bank of a small stream called 
Muddy Creek 

Sunday July 24 We came to day about 20 miles and 
camped on a small stream which empties into Bear river we 
are about one half mile from bear river. the road to day has 
been very rough and hilly we came up 7000 [700?] feet 
in five miles. 

Monday July 25 The distance traveled to day is about 
19 miles the roads continue very broken we crossed 
Bear rive[r] to day when we first started We are camped 
to night in a small valley where there is plenty of grass and 
some springs of water 

Tuesday July 26 We came to day a distance of about 
18 miles. about a mile from our encampment we came into 
Echo Canyon and our road lay through this canyon all 
day this canyon is a narrow valley with high Bluffs on 
either side some of which rise to a great height there is a 
small creek running the entire length of this canyon about 
a mile before we encamped we saw where the Mormans had 
fortified themselves against the United States they had 
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built up breastworks on the top of these bluffs over looking 
the road and had also thrown up breast works across the 
road we camped for [the] night in this canyon about a 
mile from Weber [pronounced Wéber] River we have 
had pretty good roads to day except where the road crossed 
this stream that run down through the Canyon into Weber 
River in these places it was quite bad _—we crossed this 
Creek nine times during the day 

Wednesday July 27 We came to day about 15 
miles our road lay through a canyon like it did yesterday 
though the bluffs were not so high as those of yester- 
day about a mile from our last night encampment we 
crossed to Weber River _ this stream is about 100 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep there was a trading post where we struck 
the river there was a Mexican shot here yesterday in a 
quarrel we saw where he was burred about 3 miles from 
here we crossed Weber river which we done by fording our 
road to day has been very bad _ there has been some pretty 
bad slues_ __ we have crossed a small creek that we have come 
up a great many times which made it quite tedious we 
camped tonight near Weber River 

Thursday July 28 Leaving our encampment in good 
season this morning we came on about 15 miles — the road 
has been very rough we followed up the Weber River 
about five or six miles when we left it and began to ascend 
the mountain for five miles it was up hill some of the way 
in the bed of a stream where the stones were as thick as 
they could be and varying in size from very small ones to 
up to those which were of considerable magnitude _ the as- 
cent was tedious in the extreme when we reached the top 
we could see great Salt Lake Valley the descent was more 
precipitous than the ascent we made it however without 
difficulty and camped for the night at the foot we are now 
about 12 miles from Salt Lake City and have another moun- 
tain to climb before we can get there. 

Friday July 29 We commenced the ascent of the 
mountain early this morning we found it steeper of ascent 
than the one of the previous day but the road was not so 
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rough we made the ascent and decended to the valley on 
the other side and encamped for noon in sight of Great Salt 
Lake City we drove through the city this afternoon and 
camped for [the] night within half a mile of the city The 
city is regularly laid out in squares with water running 
around each square and shade trees set out around most of 
them the buildings are mostly small though they look 
clean and neat Brigham Young’s residence is quite a nice 
building there is a large Eagle carved out over the gate- 
way leading to it and a large Lion over the portico of the 
front door he has several other buildings though none of 
the others are quite so nice ‘The Temple Block has a very 
nice wall around it. it is about 250 yards square and about 
10 or 12 feet high it is made out of stone and brick and 
then cemented over with cement 

Saturday July 30 We left our encampment about 
noon and came a distance of about 4 miles and en- 
camped we remained here all day _ there is good grass 
upon the mountains about 2 miles from our encamp- 
ment there is hot springs about half a mile from our 
camp they are Sulphur Springs 

Sunday July 31 ‘There was a fine shower of rain last 
night accompanied by thunder and lightening the weather 
is vary warm this morning. We remained at our encamp- 
ment all day to day 

Monday August 1—We remained to day at our camp 
allday the weather is pleasant 

Tuesday August2 Moved back into the city and traded 
off our cattle for mules, and encamped in the city to night 

Wednesday August 3 Still at our camp where we have 
remained all day 

Thursday August 4 Remained at our encampment 
all day to day 

Friday August 5 To day we started on our way again. 
we are going the new mail route as they say it is 250 miles 
nearer About 6 miles from the city we crossed Big Cotton- 
wood Creek a stream about 30 feet wide and 2 feet deep it 
has a mill on it where we bought some feed for our 
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mules leaving here we came on about 17 miles farther 
and encamped for the night on the bank of the River Jor- 
dan It has been very windy to day. The dust has blown 
so that it was almost impossible to travel. 

Saturday August 6 We were off in good season this 
morning. we crossed the river Jordan about 6 miles from 
our encampment we got to Camp Belazes [Camp Floyd 
—‘Belazes” must have been a localism] about 4 oclock this 
afternoon, and came on from here about 5 miles farther and 
encamped for the night the distance traveled today is 
about 25 miles. Camp Belazes is where the United States 
Troops are stationed that came out to Salt Lake There 
is about 4,000 soldiers here at present There had a party 
just arrived from California. They came a new route which 
they say is about 250 miles nearer than the old mail 
route ‘There was a company of 14 wagons (commanded 
by Capt Simpson) which had just arrived being the only 
ones that had come this route. Capt Simpson very kindly 
offered to let us have an indian guide to lead us to the right 
road we gratefully accepted his offer and accordingly he 
sent one along 

Sunday August 7 We were early on the road this 
morning we came a distance of about 14 miles and en- 
camped on a small stream called Medow Creek for 
noon Leaving this place we came on about 11 miles and 
encamped for night. the road so far has been on the mail 
road 

Monday August 8 We came to day about a mile from 
our camp when we came to the track which the guide came 
to show us_ here he left us and went back and we pro- 
ceeded on our way. this new track which we are following 
is only the faint track made by two waggons. we are only 
going to follow this track for a day or two when it will 
strike a more beaten way where there has been fourteen 
wagons along we encamped for noon on a small stream 
where there was a large herd of cattle kept they are prin- 
cipally cattle which have been brought through by govern- 
ment trains and Freight Trains leaving this place we 
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came on and encamped near a good spring _ the distance 
traveled to day is about 18 miles the road has been very 
rough, but we have plenty of grass and water for our mules. 

Tuesday Aug 9 We came today about 15 miles and 
encamped with the government Wagons which made the 
track which we have been following. there is neither water 
nor grass here but we have to go up into the mountains 
about 2 miles for both. the two government wagons start 
on tonight and two of our company are to accompany them 
about 30 miles to help fix some troughs into a spring where we 
could not otherwise obtain enough for our stock The two 
wagons started about dark and I accompanied them we 
traveled until about 3 oclock in the morning and then waited 
for day. When day light came we started on and reached 
Big Horne Springs about 2 oclock in the afternoon. here 
we found but little water and could obtain that only by dig- 
ging. the road traveled last night and today has been very 
rough and barren of every green thing except Sage Brush 
which grows in abundance 

Wednesday August 10 ‘The road traveled to day by 
our teams is the same as the one just described they reached 
Big Horne Spring about 5 oclock this after noon tired and 
thirsty not having had any water since morning only what 
they brought along. we remained up all night to obtain 
water for our stock all the water we could get we ob- 
tained by digging about 9 feet deep and then dipping the 
water out as fast as it ran in, (which was very slow 

Thursday Aug 11 We started early this morning on 
our way. the next point where we can obtain water is Ty- 
ler springs a distance of about 20 miles The two govern- 
ment wagons started about an hour before we did bound for 
the same place___ we arrived at Tyler Springs about 7 oclock 
P.M. here we found plenty of wood, Water & grass. 

Friday Aug 12 We remained at the Tyler Springs 
all day to day. The Government Wagons started back to 
day 

Saturday Aug 13 We started to day again on our 
way we came to day about 15 miles and encamped at 
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Chapin Springs Creek & Canyon. here we found good 
grass and water. the roads have been as good as we could 
expect considering it was a new one. 

Sunday Aug 14 We traveled on to day. we came 
about 15 miles to Rush Pond where we encamped for 
noon there is not much grass here but there is plenty of 
water. We staid here two hours and then proceeded on our 
way. We came from here 20% miles to Plympton Springs 
where we encamped for the night We have had splendid 
roads to day the most of the way has been across a des- 
ert We arrived here about 1 oclock at night 

Monday Aug 15 We started on our way about noon to 
day and came about 10 miles and encamped on Crosman 
Creek for the night the road to day has been level but 
rather sandy 

Tuesday Aug 16 We came to day a distance of 22 
miles and encamped near Tamley’s ['Turnley’s| Springs 
and Canyan’ we crossed Dry branch about 9 miles from 
our camp this morning and about 5 miles from Dry branch 
we came to Ungohah [ Un-go-we-ah] or Red springs about 
7 miles from red springs we came to the summit of Jashoat 
Mountain and 2 miles from here we came to camp 

Wednesday Aug 17 We came today about 23 miles 
and encamped [ with ]in about a mile of the summit of Ungo- 
we-ah or Pine Range. about 8 miles from our camp of last 
evening we came to a vary fine spring in Hutchins 
Valley the road to day has been very good considering the 
newness of it 

Thursday Aug 18 We came to day a distance of 14 
miles and encamped on Stephens Creek we crossed this 
creek several times the forenoon and also camped on it at 
noon the road to day has been very mountainous though 
it is what you might call passable 

Friday Aug 19 We came to day about 19 miles and 
encamped in Spring Canyan We crossed Murry’s Creek 
about 3 miles from our encampment of last night we also 
passed the Gate of Hercules _ there is five springs in the 
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compass of one half mile in Spring Canyan where we are 
camped ___ the road to day has been vary good 

Saturday Aug 20 We came to day about 12 miles 
and encamped near Hunt’s Spring 

Sunday Aug 21 We started about 12 oclock last 
night on our way as we have a desert of 35 miles to cross __ to 
day we came about 18 miles when we stoped for our break- 
fast we came the other 17 miles by 3 oclock pm when 
we camped on Niell’s Creek the road has been good ex- 
cept where the sage brush bothered and the last 10 miles 
which were sandy [At Niell’s Creek the company was with- 
in a few miles of the junction of the two Simpson trails. 
See map. | 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HIRAM MOORE, MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN INVENTOR! 


aneers T. Hutchinson’s Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
which has only just got into circulation, marks the 
close of a century of American invention in the department 
of harvesting machinery. The book bids fair to rank here- 
after as the definitive history of the reaper in its earliest 
phases, covering with meticulous care the evidence concern- 
ing the several claimants to priority, the contests among 
inventors, and the history of the manufacture, sale, and dis- 
tribution of the McCormick reaper up to 1860 with many 
valuable sidelights upon the business of other manufacturers. 
The work is an invaluable handbook both for the student of 
agricultural history and for others who wish to understand 
the forces entering into the growth of American civilization. 
Incidentally, it is one of the “authorized” biographies which 
appears to have successfully exorcised “filiopietistic” senti- 
ment in the interest of a rigorous historiography. 

When all is said, however, Hutchinson’s book remains 
an adequate history of only one inventor—its specific sub- 
ject—treating others with greater or less seriousness de- 
pending on their attitude toward him, yet with an inevitable 
sketchiness and an equally inevitable biographer’s purpose 
to use them as foils for his hero. Moreover, some important 
inventors, by reason of the wide divergence between their 
objectives and those of McCormick, receive little if any men- 


*The data for this editorial, so far as it deals with Hiram Moore, was sup- 
plied by Mr. F. Hal Higgins, agricultural engineer associated with the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois. To the Caterpillar Tractor Company 
this Society is indebted for the gift of a number of valuable photographs and 
photostats bearing upon the subject.—Eprror. 














HIRAM MOORE INSPECTING THE WORK OF HIS FORCE-FEED GRAIN DRILL 
Photograph of about 1870 














MODEL OF THE MOORE-HASCALL MACHINE IN MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
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tion though their work was strictly contemporaneous with 
his. 

This was especially true of Hiram Moore, now recog- 
nized as the father of the “combine,” whose active life as 
an inventor of harvesting machinery began in the early 
1830’s in western Michigan and was concluded on his Wis- 
consin farm in Green Lake County, near Brandon and 
Ripon. Moore was better known in this state as inventor 
of the force-feed grain drill than the inventor of harvesters, 
but recent investigations by Mr. F. Hal Higgins, of Peoria, 
Illinois, who has traced Moore’s combine in California, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, leave no doubt that the inventor 
continued to improve his machine, patented in 1836, during 
the entire period of his residence in Wisconsin from 1853 
to 1875. 

The attention of a wide circle of readers was called to 
Moore’s machine in T'he Oak-Openings, one of James Feni- 
more Cooper’s later stories, first published in 1848. It was 
in June of that year, when on an excursion—mostly by rail 
—to Prairie Ronde, near the village of Schoolcraft, Kala- 
mazoo County, Michigan, that Cooper saw the strange con- 
traption at work, whether in rye or in early winter wheat 
he does not tell us. His statement, which the present writer 
remembers to have read with interest many years ago, is as 
follows: 


The peculiar ingenuity of the American has supplied the want of 
laborers, in a country where agriculture is carried on by wholesale, es- 
pecially in the cereals, by an instrument of the most singular and elab- 
orate construction. This machine is drawn by sixteen or eighteen horses, 
attached to it laterally, so as to work clear of the standing grain, and who 
move the whole fabric on a moderate but steady walk. A path is first 
cut with the cradle on one side of the field, when the machine is dragged 
into the open place. Here it enters the standing grain, cutting off its 
heads with the utmost accuracy as it moves. Forks li.e., the fingered 
cutter-bar] beneath prepare the way, and a rapid vibratory motion of a 
great number of two-edged knives [the sickle], effects the object. The 
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stalks of the grain can be cut as low, or as high as one pleases, but it is 
usually thought best to take only the heads. Afterward the standing 
straw is burned, or fed off, upright. 

The impelling power which causes the great fabric to advance, also 
sets in motion the machinery within it. As soon as the heads of the grain 
are severed from the stalks, they pass into a receptacle, where, by a very 
quick and simple process, the kernels are separated from the husks. 
Thence all goes into a fanning machine, where the chaff is blown away. 
The clean grain falls into a small bin, whence it is raised by a screw 
elevator to a height that enables it to pass out at an opening to which 
a bag is attached. Wagons follow the slow march of the machine, and 
the proper number of men are in attendance. Bag after bag is renewed, 
until a wagon is loaded, when it at once proceeds to the mill, where the 
grain is soon converted into flour. Generally the husbandman sells to 
the miller; but occasionally he pays for making the flour, and sends the 
latter off, by railroad, to Detroit, whence it finds its way to Europe, 
possibly, to help feed the millions of the old world. Such, at least, was 
the course of trade the past season. As respects this ingenious machine, 
it remains only to say that it harvests, cleans, and bags from twenty to 
thirty acres of heavy wheat, in the course of a single summer’s day! 
Altogether it is a gigantic invention, well adapted to meet the necessities 
of a gigantic country. 


The above is a clear, succinct and fairly adequate de- 
scription of the operation of the Moore-Hascall combine, 
already twelve harvests old when Cooper witnessed its per- 
formance on Prairie Ronde. The story of its origin reads 
like a tale from the Arabian Nights. Hiram Moore, a citi- 
zen of Vermont, in seeking a new home on the fat wheat 
lands of the West, found himself living neighbor to John 
Hascall an ex-lawyer from western New York whose mi- 
gration to the West is said to have been related in some way 
to the tragedy of the disappearance of John Morgan, the 
exposer of the secrets of Freemasonry. This man plowed 
up some prairie land, raised a crop of wheat, and then 
wondered how he could get it saved, no harvest hands being 
procurable. The problem having become a kind of family 
obsession, his wife had a dream in which there appeared 
a huge machine drawn across the wheat field by many horses 
and cutting and saving the grain. 
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Hascall spoke of the matter to his ingenious neighbor, 
Moore, who asked how he thought the machine cut grain. 
Hascall spread out the fingers of one hand, indicating that 
they would penetrate the standing wheat, then with the 
other he simulated the passing of knives over these fingers. 
Moore thought the matter over for some months, made 
models, experimented with temporary contrivances and by 
the harvest of 1836 had a machine carefully built which in 
a test proved reasonaby satisfactory. However, while it 
cut and threshed the wheat, it did not clean it of chaff and 
weed seeds. 'To this problem he now turned his mind, in- 
venting a cleaner which, organized as a part of the machine, 
cleaned the grain perfectly, sending it into the bags ready 
for the mill or for new seeding. 

This traditionary account of the origin of the combine 
comes from Andrew Y. Moore, who appears to have been 
a Michigan neighbor of Hiram but not a relative. A. Y. 
Moore subsequently went to California himself, having in 
1853 sent one of his sons, “around the Horn” with a com- 
bine which was used in the California wheat harvest of the 
next year and which became the archetype of all the com- 
bines used, for so many years, in that and neighboring 
states. These facts, proving the accuracy of A. Y. Moore’s 
memory in many respects, have been verified by Mr. Hig- 
gins through appeal to documentary sources. For example, 
the California Farmer of August, 1854, had an editorial 
describing “The Great Machine” which had invaded the 
harvest field in the vicinity of San Jose—a machine which 
“not only harvests the grain, but threshes, cleans, winnows, 


and bags it, performing all the work at the same time.” 
The editor continues: 


A team of twenty horses takes this mighty wholesale harvester 
steadily through the field—the knives take off every head clean and carry 
them over a cloth drawn from the thresher, this in turn taking them into 
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the separator and the fan-mill, and from thence up a hopper into the bags, 
these are filled, sewed up, and rolled gently off into the field behind 
the machine. At the close of the day’s work the harvester looks back 
and sees twenty acres of headless straw, while the decapitated grain 
lays over the broad field in well-filled bags, resembling hundreds of 
large sheep. 

This is one of the most wonderful inventions of the age and the 
sight of it is well worthy of a visit to this great valley. 


The identity of the California machine with the one 
reported to have been sent thither by A. Y. Moore is es- 
tablished through the names of the users the editor mentions, 
which are the same as those recalled in 1886 by A. Y. Moore. 

From the description of their machine as contained in 
the application for letters patent, granted June 28, 1836, 
coupled with the Cooper and the California accounts of 
its operation, the following succinct explanation of the 
Moore combine is offered: 

It appears to the present writer that, unlike McCor- 
mick, Hussey, and other reaper inventors, Hiram Moore 
envisioned his problem from the point of view of the thresh- 
erman. As a matter of fact, in his day there was a thresh- 
ing machine which was drawn over the field and the mown 
grain served to it as it moved along. Also, a plan for a 
machine for “harvesting, threshing, and cleaning grain” 
was patented February 6, 1836, though no actual construc- 
tion had taken place.2 The maw of the later stationary 
threshers, as many a farm reared man of sixty will recall, 
consisted of a rapidly rotating spiked cylinder playing into 
a fixed concave, similarly spiked, which performed the opera- 
tion of hulling the grain as the heads were crushed between 
the spikes. An endless chain apron to carry the hulled 
grain, with the chaff, on to vibrating sieves and to carry 


*See Journal of the Franklin Institute, xviii (1836) p. 184, for the editor’s 
skeptical comments on Briggs & Carpenter's “Machine for Harvesting, Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Grain.” It was to run on four wheels, like wagon wheels, “the 
adhesion of the hind wheels to the ground to carry revolving scythes, a cylinder 
threshing machine, and other appurtenances.” 
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the straw to the endless chain straw elevator, plus a sys- 
tem of fans to clean the hulled grain and a spout through 
which to deliver it to the bags, constituted the other essen- 
tials. 

If, now, instead of cutting the grain on nearly full- 
length straw, binding it in gavels or bundles, shocking or 
stacking it, hauling it to the machine, pitching the bundles 
upon a cutter’s table, severing the bands, then feeding it 
by hand into the threshing cylinder, all preliminary oper- 
ations save cutting off the grain heads could be eliminated, 
a notable saving in labor and in machinery would result. 

Moore’s machine, in effect, was a huge threshing ma- 
chine, advancing like a devouring monster full tilt against 
the standing grain, preceded merely by a fingered cutter- 
bar over or through which played the vibrating knife, or 
sickle, which severed the heads just as the gathering cylin- 
der (substitute for McCormick’s reel) pressed them against 
it. The cut grain now passed directly over an endless apron 
into the maw, a buzzing spiked cylinder engaging with a 
spiked concave, as in a regular threshing machine. The 
rest was plain separating, cleaning, and delivering of the 
grain, as in the case of a stationary thresher, though the prob- 
lem of caring for the straw was eliminated—or nearly so— 
by cutting it as close as possible to the heads. A moving 
thresher, fitted with cutting apparatus—this describes the 
Moore machine. Of course, the cutter, reel, and endless 
apron made for it a self-feeder. 

The theory that Moore conceived of the machine as pri- 
marily a thresher is strengthened by referring to the alter- 
native plan of construction delineated in his prospectus. He 
says: 
If suitable teeth for threshing are put in the gathering cylinder and 


its concave the said cylinder will answer the double purpose of gather- 
ing and threshing the grain, or if said cylinder is covered with perfor- 
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ated sheet iron and its concave is sheeted with the same it will also 
answer the purpose and in either case the other threshing apparatus may 


be dispensed with. 

Of course it was absurd to use the heavy gathering cylin- 
der as a reel, but in practice it is doubtful if he ever resorted 
to its use for threshing. He may have convinced himself 
that the necessary velocity for hulling the grain would make 
it unsuitable for gathering; or, it may have been imprac- 
ticable to supply the requisite power to drive the threshing 
cylinder in that position. At all events, his machines as 
described had two cylinders, one large one for gathering the 
grain, a second smaller one for threshing.® 

Several of the Moore-Hascall harvesters were built in 
Michigan, one of these, as stated above, being in California 
by 1854, there to become the progenitor of the swarm of 
combines later used throughout the dry land wheat belt of 
the Pacific states. For years they could be seen, during 
every harvest season, with as many as forty horses or mules 
for power, oscillating over the volcanic ash wheat hills of the 
Palouse, the Umatilla, Sacramento, and San Joaquin. In 
recent years powerful tractors have supplanted animal 
power but, although the mounted, motor-driven combine has 
invaded the field, the ground powered combine is still found 
—a Moore-Hascall machine, improved and modernized. 

Mr. Higgins has with praiseworthy enthusiasm un- 
earthed the story of Hiram Moore’s Wisconsin activities. 
He finds that the inventor came to Wisconsin in 1853. That 
was the heyday of railway building, canal building, and 
plank road construction, all of which movements affected 
especially the region about Lake Winnebago and Fox River. 
In Fond du Lac, Green Lake, and Winnebago counties were 


* Nevertheless, as late as May 4, 1839, Lucius Lyon, a patron of Moore, 
thought the inventor regarded the gathering cylinder “of little use.” Certainly 
Lyon considered it merely an incumbrance. We can only guess why Moore 
failed to devise a light reel to take its place. 
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stretches of prairie land which suffer not at all in comparison 
with the famous Prairie Ronde of Kalamazoo County, Mich- 
igan, and Moore secured some of the best of this land, located 
eight miles south of Ripon, just over the county line in 
Green Lake County. Here, until his death May 5, 1875 
(aged seventy-two years), Mr. Moore continued to improve 
his machine, which was regularly used to cut his own grain, 
as neighbors still living testified.* Here, also, he seems to 
have invented and improved his force-feed grain drill, and 
other farm equipment. 

One other highly significant piece of testimony Mr. Hig- 
gins unearthed in this library, through a careful search in 2 
the newspapers published nearest Hiram Moore’s home. He 
found in the Brandon Times of August 27, 1874, an article 
which should be compared with the California statement of 


twenty years earlier and with Cooper’s description of 1848. 
The editor says: 


na) Main 


When we first settled in Wisconsin twenty-three years ago, we re- 
member of hearing among other wonders of this great “out west’ that 
there was a machine out on Green Lake prairie, that cut and threshed 
the wheat at one operation and delivered it in the bag ready for the 
market. This machine was in operation, on the farm of Hiram Moore, 
in the town of Green Lake, the past week, and naturally attracted a 5 
large number of visitors, from fifty to one hundred going there each 
day while it was running. Mr. Moore has been at work on this machine hf 
upwards of forty years, and now considers it perfected. He has spent 
at least $40,000 in his experiments on this machine, and forty of the 
best years of his life. His zeal in perfecting his great idea, of a model 
harvesting machine, led him to neglect to take out patents on separate 
parts thereof as they were perfected, which has resulted in pecuniary loss 
to him and in enriching others. There is no doubt but Hiram Moore was 
the inventor of the scalloped sickle, that made a fortune of twenty-five 




















*Mr. Higgins interviewed and received testimony from Gard Miller, Hall 
Brewer, Henry Allen, and Henry Ahrens. Through these men he located an old 
sickle belonging to Moore’s machine. He has kindly supplied a copy of all this 
testimony for the files of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. From members 


of the family he secured several photos of the inventor, copies of which are on 
file at the Historical Library, Madison. 
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million dollars for Cyrus McCormick. Mr. Moore was the inventor, but 
McCormick, got the patent and made the money.° 

A number of our citizens visited Mr. Moore’s farm a few days since, 
and from them we get the following description of this mammoth har- 
vester: 

“The machine weighs about five tons but can be drawn by one span 
of horses when out of gear. It is drawn by 16 horses when in opera- 
tion cuts a swathe 12 feet wide. It has cut forty acres per day and cuts 
and threshes about 100 bushels per hour. It only takes eight men to 
manage the machine and put the grain into the granary, ready for market. 
Those who have witnessed the operation of the machine say that it does 
its work perfectly in every respect, cutting and threshing the grain as 
well as it can be done in any other way. The machine is perfectly 
manageable, and can be raised and lowered to cut the grain at any desired 
height from the grourid. The sickle differs from those in common use 
on reapers, in that it is in a semi-circular form [sic], From the sickle, 
the grain is carried by an apron to the threshing cylinder, whence it is 
discharged into a large circular wire screen some five or six feet in cir- 
cumference where the wheat is separated from the straw and chaff. An- 
other apron under this catches the grain, takes it to the fanning appar- 
atus, it is raised by a short elevator and delivered into the bags. The 
machine can be built for about $1,000, and the cost will probably oper- 
ate against their being extensively used. There are but one or two be- 
sides the one on Mr. Moore’s farm now in existence, one of them in 
California.” 

Mr. Moore’s whole life and he is now nearly four score, has been de- 
voted to the invention of farm machinery, on which he has received a 
number of valuable patents, that ought to have been a source of great 
revenue to him. Among these is a patent on the “force feed” on grain 
drills and seeders which has been infringed by nine out of ten drill and 
seeder manufacturers in the country. In this way he has spent prob- 
ably a hundred thousand dollars in experimenting, with scarcely a dollar’s 
return, but being a man of ample means, he has been actuated more by 
desire to make inventions than to make money, and in having been the 
means of saving many a hard day’s toil to his fellow men, he has what 
is to him an enduring reward. 


In concluding his notes on the Wisconsin phase of 
Moore’s activity, Mr. Higgins says: 


As to Hiram Moore’s place in the history of agricultural machinery, 
there can be no question. Regardless of the outcome of the reaper battles 
of the forties, fifties, and sixties, the ponderous Hiram Moore machines 


*Cf. the evidence cited by Hutchinson in his Cyrus Hall McCormick, passim. 
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were cutting wheat in Michigan’s ‘“‘bread basket of the world” on a cus- 
tom basis of so much per acre in the thirties and forties, before the reaper 
appeared. Weather handicaps and the lighter one-team-one-man reapers 
appeared and drove the Moore machine out to the Coast to begin an un- 
broken chain of combined harvester development that finally blossomed 
forth in the early eighties with Daniel Houser, Daniel Best, and Benja- 
min Holt machines put on a sound manufacturing, selling, and servicing 
basis to dominate the small grain harvests of the Pacific slope. Had 
Moore gone to California with the machine that his neighbor, A. Y. 
Moore, sent West, instead of going to Wisconsin, his career would have 
ended in a blaze of glory. As it was, he never knew he had won or that 
the world would accept his ideas as correct. 

Again, had the tractor and the windrow system been available in the 
forties, he would have beaten the reaper out. Instead the reaper, binder, 
header, and threshing machine came along and it has taken more than 
ninety years to reach the stage where the combine is now eliminating all 
these slower less efficient steps. 

Michigan gave the world the combined harvester idea, Wisconsin 
wrote a lost page in combined history, but California’s climate and times 
cradled the Michigan-Wisconsin idea and brought it up to perfection. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 


* Michigan paid tribute to Hiram Moore’s invention when on October 3, in 
connection with the Centennial of Battle Creek, a bronze tablet, on a huge boulder, 


was dedicated at the entrance to the Moore farm, about ten miles south of that 
city. 
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million dollars for Cyrus McCormick. Mr. Moore was the inventor, but 
McCormick, got the patent and made the money.° 

A number of our citizens visited Mr. Moore’s farm a few days since, 
and from them we get the following description of this mammoth har- 
vester: 

“The machine weighs about five tons but can be drawn by one span 
of horses when out of gear. It is drawn by 16 horses when in opera- 
tion cuts a swathe 12 feet wide. It has cut forty acres per day and cuts 
and threshes about 100 bushels per hour. It only takes eight men to 
manage the machine and put the grain into the granary, ready for market. 
Those who have witnessed the operation of the machine say that it does 
its work perfectly in every respect, cutting and threshing the grain as 
well as it can be done in any other way. The machine is perfectly 
manageable, and can be raised and lowered to cut the grain at any desired 
height from the grourid. The sickle differs from those in common use 
on reapers, in that it is in a semi-circular form [sic], From the sickle, 
the grain is carried by an apron to the threshing cylinder, whence it is 
discharged into a large circular wire screen some five or six feet in cir- 
cumference where the wheat is separated from the straw and chaff. An- 
other apron under this catches the grain, takes it to the fanning appar- 
atus, it is raised by a short elevator and delivered into the bags. The 
machine can be built for about $1,000, and the cost will probably oper- 
ate against their being extensively used. There are but one or two be- 
sides the one on Mr. Moore’s farm now in existence, one of them in 
California.” 

Mr. Moore’s whole life and he is now nearly four score, has been de- 
voted to the invention of farm machinery, on which he has received a 
number of valuable patents, that ought to have been a source of great 
revenue to him. Among these is a patent on the “force feed” on grain 
drills and seeders which has been infringed by nine out of ten drill and 
seeder manufacturers in the country. In this way he has spent prob- 
ably a hundred thousand dollars in experimenting, with scarcely a dollar's 
return, but being a man of ample means, he has been actuated more by 
desire to make inventions than to make money, and in having been the 
means of saving many a hard day’s toil to his fellow men, he has what 
is to him an enduring reward. 


In concluding his notes on the Wisconsin phase of 
Moore’s activity, Mr. Higgins says: 


As to Hiram Moore’s place in the history of agricultural machinery, 
there can be no question. Regardless of the outcome of the reaper battles 
of the forties, fifties, and sixties, the ponderous Hiram Moore machines 


*Cf. the evidence cited by Hutchinson in his Cyrus Hall McCormick, passim. 
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were cutting wheat in Michigan’s “‘bread basket of the world” on a cus- 
tom basis of so much per acre in the thirties and forties, before the reaper 
appeared. Weather handicaps and the lighter one-team-one-man reapers 
appeared and drove the Moore machine out to the Coast to begin an un- 
broken chain of combined harvester development that finally blossomed 
forth in the early eighties with Daniel Houser, Daniel Best, and Benja- 
min Holt machines put on a sound manufacturing, selling, and servicing 
basis to dominate the small grain harvests of the Pacific slope. Had 
Moore gone to California with the machine that his neighbor, A. Y. 
Moore, sent West, instead of going to Wisconsin, his career would have 
ended in a blaze of glory. As it was, he never knew he had won or that 
the world would accept his ideas as correct. 

Again, had the tractor and the windrow system been available in the 
forties, he would have beaten the reaper out. Instead the reaper, binder, 
header, and threshing machine came along and it has taken more than 
ninety years to reach the stage where the combine is now eliminating all 
these slower less efficient steps. 

Michigan gave the world the combined harvester idea,® Wisconsin 
wrote a lost page in combined history, but California’s climate and times 
cradled the Michigan-Wisconsin idea and brought it up to perfection. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 


* Michigan paid tribute to Hiram Moore’s invention when on October 3, in 
connection with the Centennial of Battle Creek, a bronze tablet, on a huge boulder, 
was dedicated at the entrance to the Moore farm, about ten miles south of that 
city. 
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tS bee annual meeting of the Society was held at the library building 
October 15. At this meeting curators were elected as follows: 
Eleven of the twelve whose terms expired were reélected. President 
Henry M. Wriston of Lawrence College was elected in place of Miss D. 
B. Martin, deceased. Guy M. Burnham of Ashland was chosen to fill 
the unexpired term of William W. Wight, and Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, 
Milwaukee, that of Nils P. Haugen. 

During the quarter ending October 10, 1931, the Society has re- 
ceived eight additions to its membership. F. R. Ritzman, of DeKalb, 
Illinois, enrolled as a life member. 

The following became annual members: John L. Bell, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; J. H. Elliott, Danville, Illinois; Morris F. Fox, Mil- 


waukee; Roy O. Holmes, Madison; Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, Stevens Point; 
Mrs. William A. Oppel, Madison; Matthew L. Peterson, Beloit. Helen 
M. Laws, Mazomanie, and Rev. Bernard Doyle, Benton, changed from 
annual to life membership. 


NECROLOGY 


Four life members have recently died: Frederick Carus of Manito- 
woc; Warren J. Davis of New York City; Henry D. Laughlin of Ash- 
land; Charles K. Lush of Rockledge, Florida. Three annual members 
are missing from our rolls: Professor Sterling A. Leonard of the Uni- 


versity faculty, Frank H. Scofield of La Crosse, and Dr. G. M. Steele 
of Oshkosh. 


The rotunda of the Historical library was the scene on August 21 of 
the funeral services for Mrs. Belle Case La Follette, widow of the 
late Senator Robert M. La Follette, mother of Wisconsin’s present gov- 
ernor and senior senator, who died at Washington, D. C., August 18. 
Mrs. La Follette graduated from the University in ’79, with her hus- 
band’s class, and throughout his distinguished career she bore her full 
share of the responsibilities and vicissitudes of his life. Her latter years 
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were occupied in preparing a biography of La Follette, which fortunately 
she had nearly completed. 






Deborah Beaumont Martin, curator of the Society since 1920 died 
October 1 at her home at Green Bay. Miss Martin, who had for many 
years served as librarian in her home city, was a noted historian of Wis- 
consin, especially interested in the history and landmarks of Brown 
County. By her efforts the oldest house in Wisconsin was saved for pos- 
terity; recently she assisted in the opening and furnishing of the old 
hospital of Fort Howard. In the Neville Public Museum are many relics 
of Green Bay reaching back to the French régime, collected by her in- 
defatigable efforts. She was author of Brown County history (1913) 
and co-author of Historic Green Bay (1893) and the Green Bay Histor- 
ical Bulletin. She wrote for this Magazine (iv, 263-280) a sketch of 
“Doctor William Beaumont.’ The papers of her father, Morgan L. 
Martin, president of the convention that formed Wisconsin’s constitution, 
came to the Society from “Hazelwood,” their home on Fox River, built 
in 1838. In this home Deborah Martin was born and there died. In all ’ 
historic plans and enterprises for Wisconsin her wise counsel and her 
enthusiastic codperation will be sadly missed. 






























Mrs. Helen Brainard Cole of Sheboygan died there recently in her 
ninety-fourth year. She had been one of the few surviving nurses of the 
Civil War, and had for years acted as secretary for the Union Army 
Nurses Association. She was a charter member of the Sheboygan His- 
torical Society and was always ready to give her reminiscences of Civil 


War days and her personal recollections of Lincoln, Grant, John G. 
Whittier, and many others. 


ACQUISITIONS 






The Babcock Papers—After the death of Stephen M. Babcock, re- 
corded in our last issue, a number of his papers came by his will to our 
collection. These manuscripts consist of correspondence from 1814- 
1931; memoranda and account books, 1866-1926; diaries, 1852-1882 
(twelve volumes); and classbooks at Cornell University, 1875-1881 
(eight volumes). Much of this material is personal and will be valu- 
able for biographers. 





The Pratt Diaries—Mrs. F. W. Clements, of “Trails End,’ Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, has consigned to this library the Civil War diaries of 
Marcus S. Pratt, of Company E, Twelfth Wisconsin Infantry. The 
writer of these diaries was born in Steuben County, New York, Februa- 
ry, 28, 1840. He enlisted from Grand, now Wisconsin Rapids in our 
state. The entries extend from April 20, 1862 to the close of the war, 
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a painstaking day-by-day record of a private’s experiences. These 


diaries should prove of considerable value to students of Wisconsin’s 
share in the war. 


The Mueller Diaries—On the demise of Mrs. Mary M. Mueller 
Boyd, the diaries of her father, Rev. John G. Mueller were presented 
to the Society by Emma Boyd Dazey and Choral Boyd Cook. The 
writer of these diaries, which extend, with only a few omissions, from 
1843 to 1888, was an Evangelical minister and missionary. Born in 
Germany in 1813 he came when eleven years of age to Pennsylvania 
and in 1834 removed to Ohio. In 1844 his church sent him as a mis- 
sionary to Wisconsin where he served for many years, preaching to the 
Winnebago Indians and to the incoming German immigrants. In Octo- 
ber, 1844, he first came to Madison and formed a German church of 
which he was pastor for two years; later he was stationed at Milwaukee, 
Jefferson, Menominee Falls, and other places both in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. After 1871 he retired and made his home at Madison until his 
death in April, 1893. The diaries are all written in German and furnish 


much material on the early Germans of religious tendencies in central 
and southern Wisconsin. 


Loy Papers—Some years ago Peter S. Loy, then of Alhambra, Cal- 
ifornia, formerly of De Pere, sent to our Society the papers of his father, 
David, who was a pioneer business man of the Fox River Valley. On the 
demise of the donor June 10 of this year, his own papers, dating from 
his school days at Lawrence College in 1861, were presented to our 


collection. The papers relate chiefly to business matters in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and California. 


The Essex Institute of Salem, Massachusetts, is having made in the 
Public Record Office, London, abstracts of English Shipping Records 
from 1686 to the American Revolution relating to Massachusetts. Our 
Society has become one of the codperating libraries which will receive 


duplicates of these shipping records. The first consignment of 500 
pages has arrived. 


From Frank B. Emery of the Old Forts and Historical Memorial 
Association of Detroit our Society has received accounts of three early 
forts: Fort Holmes on Mackinac Island; Fort Drummond, the last 
British post in Michigan; Fort Michilimackinac 1715-1780. These 


mimeographed sketches are an interesting addition to our papers on 
these strongholds. 
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II THE STATE 


A lovely ceremony occurred August 8 in Milwaukee’s Kosciusko 
Park when there was unveiled a memorial for Mrs. Belle Austin Jacobs, 
who died in 1929. Mrs. Jacobs, sometimes called the “Jane Addams 
of Milwaukee’s South Side,” lived in the social settlement among the 
Polish people. Her memorial is a bronze statue of a young girl, designed 
by Mrs. Sylvia Shaw Judson of Chicago. Placed in the children’s 
garden of the park the inscription reads: ‘Within this garden dwells 
a lovely spirit—the spirit of joy and beauty.” Rev. Holmes Whitmore 
and Curator Charles M. Morris made addresses, and the president of 
the park board accepted the memorial. 


A fine bronze tablet on a superb boulder was unveiled August 30 
at Prairie du Chien to the memory of Dr. William Beaumont, pioneer 
physician, who at Fort Crawford completed the experiments on digestion 
which have been so useful to the medical fraternity. The memorial was 
erected by the State Medcial Society and addresses were made by Dr. 
P. L. Seanlan of Prairie du Chien, Dr. William Snow Miller and Dr. 


W. J. Meek of the State University, and Dr. C. A. Harper of the State 
Board of Health. 


The Neenah chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, dedi- 


cated on September 19 a tablet marking the “Loggery,”’ the old home 
of Governor and Mrs. James D. Doty. The occasion was a notable one 
and attracted friends from all the Fox River Valley. It was planned as 
a tribute to the Dotys and as a reminder that Neenah was the home for 
many years of these prominent pioneers, who did so much to build the 
present state of Wisconsin. The exercises were held in the city high 
school and were presided over by the regent, Mrs. Helen Kimberly 
Stuart. As was fitting, Walter J. Kohler, late governor, was asked to 
make an address on his predecessor—the second governor described by 
the twenty-sixth. Due to an injury that confined him to his home, Gov- 
ernor Kohler’s paper was read by his sister, Miss Marie Kohler. Louise 
Phelps Kellogg of our Society spoke on Mrs. Sarah Collins Doty, the 
mistress of the “Loggery,”’ reconstructing her personality by the aid of 
research and historic imagination. President Wriston of Lawrence Col- 
lege, in a graceful speech, presented the tablet which was accepted by 


S. F. Shattuck of the park board. The tablet was unveiled by Susan 
Kimberly and Mary Stuart. 


A bronze statue of Count Casimir Pulaski, hero of the American 
Revolution, was dedicated in Kosciusko Park, Milwaukee, on October 
18. The statue is the work of F. Kisielewski of New York and was paid 
for by popular subscription. A large number of Polish military, naval, 
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and fraternal organizations took part in the parade and the unveiling 
ceremonies. Addresses were delivered by Governor La Follette, Mayor 
Hoan, and Francis X. Swietlik, chairman of the monument association. 
The consul general at Chicago represented the Polish ambassador. Max 
Kufalk, president of the park board, and Louis Kotecki, city controller, 
also spoke. The statue which stands twenty-three feet high and cost 
$15,000 is a noble addition to the monmuments of the metropolis. 


The little white schoolhouse at Ripon, birthplace of the Republican 
party has been open during the summer to visitors under the auspices 
of the local chamber of commerce. Many delegations as well as private 
parties have visited this noted political shrine. 


It was erroneously stated in our last issue that Chief Kahquados 
was buried in Potawatomi State Park; the place of burial was the Pen- 
insula State Park near Ephraim. 


OtTruHEerR MARKERS AND MEMORIALS 


A very effective tablet to the memory of Duluth, early French ex- 
plorer, stands near the Brulé River on United States Highway 2. It 
reads: “In June and July 1680 Daniel Greysolon Sieur Dulhut gentle- 
man of the King’s guard, soldier, explorer, trader, and governor, accom- 
panied by four Frenchmen, Lamaitre, Bellegarde, Masson, and Pepin, 
passed up the Brule River, crossed by portage to the St. Croix River then 
down to the Mississippi. These were the first white men to use the 
Brule-St. Croix route which was then fortified and afterwards used by 
the French for many years. A contemporary said of Dulhut he feared 
not death, only cowardice and dishonor.” This fine tribute to the French 
régime was erected by the class of 1930 of the Superior Central high 
school. 


In the village of Weyauwega, Waupaca County, a bronze equestrian 
statue was erected this summer in memory of the First Wisconsin Cavalry 
in the Civil War. It is the gift of George W. Taggert who served 
in this regiment throughout the war. 


At Marinette on June 30 a tablet on a large boulder was placed in 
the fifth ward. The inscription reads: ‘This stone marks the site where 
the first saw mill was built on the Menominee River in 1832 by William 
Farnsworth and Charles R. Brush. Lumber was sawed by water power, 
a long wing dam extending from here to islands in the river.” The 
monument is a gift to the city of Frank E. Noyes of the Marinette Eagle- 
Star. 
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When the state convention of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks met in August at Sheboygan a tablet to its members who partici- 
pated in the World War was dedicated. Curator C. E. Broughton was 
host for the occasion. 


On Labor Day, September 6, a memorial was dedicated to Lorenzo 
D. Roberts, first principal of the Shawano high school, and constructive 
pioneer of Shawano County schools which he served for fifty-four years. 
His successor Arthur L. Pahr presided on the occasion. 


At Lake Mills in the City Park the Tyranena chapter, D.A.R., 
unveiled September 9 a marker in memory of Black Hawk, the Sauk 
chief, who retreated through this vicinity July 19-20, 1832. Dr. Kellogg 
of our Society made the address. 


The Beloit Historical Society, in collaboration with the local chapter 
of the D.A.R. marked on September 17 the graves of the first settlers 
of Beloit (1836) with a bronze tablet. This tablet to Caleb Blodgett and 
his wife Chloe Kidder Blodgett was supplemented by the Daughters’ 
insignia placed on the grave of the latter’s sister, Mary Kidder Clark 
Lee. Grandchildren of the Blodgetts were present and gave a sketch 
of the lives of these early pioneers, son and daughters of Revolutionary 
veterans. 


Friday, October 9, the John Bell chapter, D.A.R., at Madison, un- 
veiled a tablet near the city post office to commemorate the covered wagon 
trail going past Lake Monona. 


A marker to the veterans of the World War from the town of Har- 
rison, Calumet County, was unveiled on Armistice Day at the intersec- 
tion of highways a mile west of Sherwood. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Janesville Gazette marked upon its first page September 21, 
“Eighty-seventh year’; thus it becomes known as one of the oldest news- 
papers in Wisconsin. Founded in 1845 it was a strong anti-slavery paper 
and one of the first to join the Republican party. 


The village of Reeseville in Dodge County held a two-day cele- 
bration August 16-17 in honor of three-quarters of a century since its 
founding. The village was named for the Reese brothers from New 
York, who came here in 1856. Many of the first settlers were Germans. 
The first-born child is still living in the village. Lieutenant Governor 
Huber addressed the homecoming crowd on the seventeenth. 
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The First National Bank at Neenah observed its seventieth birth- 
day September 1. Originally a private enterprise it became in 1865 
a national bank; it has had but four presidents in the period of its ex- 
istence. 


At Oconto the county court house was begun in February, 1891, 
the corner stone being laid September 24 with elaborate ceremonies. 
Two county officials of that time are still residents of the vicinty. The 
anniversary was noted in the Oconto Record. 


A patriotic community picnic held at Daleyville, Dane County in 
July was attended by almost three thousand visitors. Governor Philip 
F. La Follette spoke and recalled that his father was born in the nearby 
township of Primrose. The governor paid his tribute to the courage 
and unselfishness of the pioneers. It is planned to make this social 
gathering a yearly event. 


CuurcuH ANNIVERSARIES 


A significant anniversary was that of the Green Bay church of St. 
John the Evangelist which celebrated its century mark by a ten days’ 
period September 27-October 6. Few, if any other, churches in our 
state can trace a continuous history of one hundred years. Father 
Samuel Mazzuchelli, an Italian Dominican was the founder of this 
parish; his successors have many of them been notable clergymen. The 
Catholic Herald of Milwaukee traced October 1 the full history of 
St. John’s, Green Bay. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the Methodist Church at Lake Mills 
was the occasion August 9-10 of the reopening of the audience room after 
repairs were made. Bishop Edward Locke assisted in the celebration. 


Milwaukee’s oldest Lutheran congregation was organized in 1841; 
this year September 20, the St. Paul’s Church at West Wisconsin and 
Twenty-eighth Street was filled to overflowing on its ninetieth birthday. 
Lieutenant Governor Henry Huber made an address on Wednesday eve- 
ning following. The church has had four homes and eight pastors. 


Footville is a small village in Rock County originally founded by 
New England and New York state immigrants. Its Methodist Church, 
organized in 1846, has held services continuously during the eighty-five 
years interval. August 830 commemorative exercises were held. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Manitowoc set aside Octo- 
ber 9-11 in which to commemorate the eightieth anniversary of the 
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church’s founding. A homecoming was a part of the program, when 
many earlier members gathered from near and far. 


At Liberty Prairie near Deerfield, Dane County, stands an eighty- 
year-old stone church, believed to be the oldest Norwegian church in 
America. August 2 was celebrated as its four-score year birthday. 


A number of German immigrants settled in the late fifties of last 
century in the town of Newton, Manitowoc County. An epidemic of 
cholera carried off in 1850 several of the newcomers among whom were 
Dietrich and Anna Pleuss, buried on the Christian Behm farm. The next 
year a Lutheran pastor visited this community and organized St. John’s 
Church, which August 30 of this year celebrated the eightieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, when hundreds visited the church to participate in 
this event. 


The Hauge log church south of Mount Horeb holds each year a 
memorial service. This year, the seventy-ninth anniversary, nearly a 
thousand persons visited on September 13 this shrine of Norse pioneers. 
Chief Justice Rosenberry spoke in the afternoon. 


The following churches celebrated their diamond jubilee or seventy- 
fifth anniversary during the last quarter: Friedens Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Kenosha, September 13; St. Mary’s Catholic, near Sparta, Au- 
gust 15-16; St. Mary’s Catholic, Tisch Mills, Manitowoc County, Octo- 
ber 18; Vermont Township Norwegian Lutheran, Dane County, Septem- 
ber 6; Notre Dame Catholic, Chippewa Falls, August 12. 


The fiftieth anniversary or golden jubilee of St. Stephen’s Evangel- 
ical Lutheran at Wausau occurred October 11; and that of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran at Wittenberg, September 13. 


The new edifice that has been building for some years on the summit 
of Holy Hill, Washington County, was dedicated July 19 by the Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee diocese. 


Locat Hisroricat Societies anp Museums 


The Beloit Historical Society has been active this year, erecting 
two tablets (see ante) honoring the first dwellers in the Beloit region and 
keeping the community aware of its historic background. 


The Brown County Historical Society’s annual pilgrimage oc- 
curred September 9, when a visit was made to Riley’s Point on Little 
Sturgeon Bay. Ephraim Schuyler, an Oneida Indian, entertained with 
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songs and flute playing. Theodore T. Brown of the Neville Museum gave 
a talk on the local history of the region. 


The Door County Historical Society held its annual meeting at 
Sturgeon Bay August 19 with a dinner and a fine program. The ad- 
dress was given by Rev. M. D. Hardin of Syracuse, New York. 


The Fond du Lac County Historical Society had a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Community House, Fond du Lac, on October 2 in collabora- 
tion with the County Community Club. The program which followed 
at two o'clock was composed of music of the olden days furnished by a 
local quartette and a talk by Louise Phelps Kellogg on ‘The Military 
Era in Wisconsin.” The former officers were reélected. 


The Langlade County Historical Society held its third annual meet- 
ing at the Antigo Public Library September 21 when reports for the 
year were read, directors elected, and a number of informal talks given. 
A number of fine specimens for the museum collection were tendered 
the Society, notably relics from the Custer battlefield, gathered by Albert 
Ross, who helped bury the dead after the massacre. 


The Sauk County Historical Society met August 21 at the Court 
House, Baraboo, when an address on early local history was given by 
Dr. Edward H. Ochsner. The October meeting of this society was a 
banquet at the hotel at Baraboo. It was largely attended, the address 
being given by Dr. Kellogg of our Society’s staff. 


The Sheboygan County Historical Society has appointed a large 
committee on the marking of historic sites headed by Arnold J. Steimle 
with an advisory committee under President C. E. Broughton. The 
Sheboygan Pioneer appears monthly as a supplement to the Press and 
contains many articles of interest on Sheboygan County pioneer days. 
Plans for enlarging the museum and for a new home for it are under 
way. 


The autumn meeting of the Waukesha Historical Society was held 
September 19 at Hartland with about one hundred in attendance. A pro- 
gram of deep local interest was given, among the features being G. H. 
Wallace on the Spanish American War, Mrs. Bergwall on “Tales and 
Trails about Pine Lake in the Forties,” and Rev. Mr. Hongstad on the 
life of Gustaf Unonius. Swedish folk songs in costumes and other music 
of pioneer days delighted the audience. The museum at Waukesha has 
recently been enriched through several gifts. 
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The Eagle River News-Review for August 20 contained an article 
by Charles Hazen on the thirty years’ history of Long Lake Lodge, a 


famous hostelry of northern Wisconsin, kept by the author for all these 
years. 


The Marinette Eagle-Star is carrying a series of “Early Logging 
Day Tales’; that of September 30 was written by B. A. Claflin and re- 
lates to a feud of the Gravel brothers with Al Moran and Jimmy Welsh 
of Marinette, which shows conditions in the lumber regions during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 


“Early Days and Happenings at Plover Village” by Martin Lipke 
was copied from the “Consolidated News” of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company by the Stevens Point Journal for Septem- 
ber 29. The author gives many interesting anecdotes of the days when 
Plover was the seat of Portage County. 


An excavation in the lake bed opposite Port Washington has re- 
cently brought to the surface relics of the steamboat Toledo wrecked 
there seventy-five years ago. The Milwaukee Journal October 1 carried 
an account of this disaster wherein seventy-eight lives were lost. 


III OUR HISTORICAL NEIGHBORS 


The Chicago Historical Society noted last April the passage of its 
seventy-fifth birthday. When it was organized in 1856, the city had a 
population of about eighty thousand. All the first collections of the 
society were swept away in the great fire of 1871 except the letters of 
those English leaders who established the colony of Albion in southern 
Illinois. During recent years the society’s collections have outgrown 
its building on North Dearborn Street; a new home in Lincoln Park 


will be ready for the organization in time to celebrate in 1933 Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition. 


The Detroit Free Press has contributed greatly to the upbuilding 
not only of Michigan, but of all the states of the Old Northwest. Its 
hundredth anniversary last May 10 was made notable not only by a 
facsimile of its first small newspaper, but also by a vast historical issue 
describing Detroit in the making. Among the contributors were Clar- 
ence E. Burton and Milo M. Quaife. 


The original locomotive, now termed the “Pioneer,” which steamed 
out of Chicago eighty-three years ago on the Chicago and Galena Union 
Railway is now preserved near the Chicago station of the Northwestern 
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Railway. A replica thereof, made by the employees of the road, was ex- 
hibited at Kenosha in July on its way to take part in the jubilee parade 
at Chicago. A replica of the first McCormick reaper of one hundred 
years ago was shown on the same occasion. 


The Editorial Committee of the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association held its annual meeting September 21 at Madison. Noted 
authors, college presidents and officials were present from all the North- 
west, noteworthy among them being O. E. Rolvaag, author of Giants in 
the Earth, since deceased, and Theodore C. Blegen, historian of Norse 
immigration. Magnus Swenson of Wisconsin is president for the current 
year of the association, which is planning new advances in the historical 


field. 


The Minnesota Historical Society held its summer pilgrimage Au- 
gust 20-22 along the north shore of Lake Superior. The first session was 
held at Duluth presided over by Professor Guy Stanton Ford, the 
society's president. The address on “The French Régime in the Great 
Lakes Country” was given by Dr. Kellogg of our Society. The next day 
the pilgrimage continued via Two Harbors and Grand Marais where in- 
teresting sessions were held. The culmination of the excursion was the 
celebration August 22 of the two hundredth anniversary of the first 
settlement of Minnesota at Grand Portage. Lawrence J. Burpee of 
Ottawa, Canada, and Dr. Orin G. Libby of North Dakota gave signi- 
ficant addresses. A memorial pier and museum were dedicated as part 
of the exercises. Dr. Solon J. Buck at this time made his farewell to 
the Society, leaving to assume the headship of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society at Pittsburgh. Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, the assistant 


superintendent, has succeeded Superintendent Buck in charge of the 
Minnesota Society. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE 


The University Committee on the celebration of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial, of which Professor Carl Russell Fish is chairman, 
has planned to hold an institute at the University on a date in January 
to be announced through the press. At that time there will be a series 
of round table discussions on various aspects of the celebration problem, 
with the object of ascertaining the best modes of procedure for celebrat- 
ing the great occasion throughout Wisconsin. 





BOOK NOTES 


California Letters of Lucius Fairchild [1849-1855]. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Joseph Schafer. (State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Mrdison, 1931.) 


We find in these letters the traits of character which later made 
Lucius Fairchild a brave army officer, an able governor, and a competent 
and courtly diplomat. He became the best-loved public figure of his day 
in Wisconsin. Here we have nothing of boyish bumptiousness or ego- 
tism; the letters throughout are the straightforward expression of a clean 
manly boy who decidedly knew his own mind. Fairchild left his home 
at Madison, at the age of seventeen, for the gold fields of California in a 
spirit of adventure and with the avowed purpose of making at least a 
small fortune (his “pile” he calls it); and neither adversity nor the en- 
treaties of his family could shake his determination. In a modest way, 
he reached his goal and returned to Wisconsin after an absence of six 
years, toughened in bodily, moral, and mental fiber. 

The book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of life in the 
gold fields of California (1849-1855). During this period young Lucius 
was miner, rancher, butcher, hotel-keeper; he willingly turned his hand 
to anything which would set him on his way to financial independence. 
However, the chief value of these letters (addressed for the most part 
to members of his immediate family) lies in the fact that they constitute 
an ample and authentic beginning for the biographer who shall be moved 
to give us an adequate study of Lucius Fairchild. Never were letters 
more patently honest and self-revealing; the picture is good to look upon. 

To those of us who knew only the elderly Fairchild—urbane and 
correct of speech—it is somewhat of a surprise to note the many lapses 
in grammar and orthography which these letters disclose; but the editor, 
Dr. Joseph Schafer, who has done his work well, was wise to print them 
exactly as they were written. Before General Fairchild entered public 
life, he had corrected all such deficiencies. 

Joun Tuomas Lee 


New England, 1830-1850. By Frederick Jackson Turner. Reprinted 
from the Huntington Library Bulletin. No. 1. May, 1931. 


Professor Turner publishes only intermittently, but when one of his 
books or articles appears, workers in the field of American history are 
apt to find themselves contemplating a new standard of achievement in 
historical writing. So it was in 1893, with the publication of the Frontier; 
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so it was thirteen years later when the Rise of the New West came from 
the press. His “Social Forces” and other essays, punctuate the course of 
later American historiography as this had already been fructified by his 
own earlier works, and by the unique suggestiveness of his seminary 
teaching. 

The present essay on New England, which is a fragment from his 
great work The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections, 
proves no exception to the rule that Turner invariably and inevitably 
smashes records. Forty-five pages is a meager space allowance for the 
history of New England in those two seminal decades. Yet, where, in 
the shelves, alcoves, and libraries of books devoted to that section will 
one find the root of knowledge and understanding if not in this modest 
brochure? 

Much could be said of Professor Turner’s method of crowding the 
material of volumes into pages, of chapters into paragraphs; of the 
genius which enables him to condense to a degree which would frighten 
the ordinary writer into paralysis: in a word, of his gift for “four-dimen- 
sional” writing. But all this shall be reserved against the publication 
of the completed book, awaited all the more eagerly for the report of it 
which this welcome messenger brings. J.S. 





Wisconsin Lore for Boys and Girls. By Susan Burdick Davis. 
(E. M. Hale & Company, Milwaukee, 1931.) Price $1.00. 


This is a tastefully gotten up and charmingly written collection of 
Indian and pioneer stories for school children. The author, Susan Bur- 
dick Davis, dean of Freshman women at the University of Wisconsin, 
herein demonstrates her mastery of the ‘art of story telling” of which at 
one time she was a teacher. The book, designed for supplementary read- 
ing, should establish a hopeful background for the more intensive his- 
torical reading which will come later. Miss Davis wisely introduces 
her young readers to several of the important population elements in 
Wisconsin society—the Yankee, the Norwegian, the German, the English, 
the Swiss, etc. The little volume is richly and artistically illustrated. 


J.S. 


Old Prairie du Chien. A collection of verse by Laura Sherry, with 
an introduction by Zona Gale. (Edward W. Titus, Paris, 1931.) Price 
$2.50. 


Mrs. Sherry, who is a native of Prairie du Chien, has caught the 
very spirit of the place in these fugitive verses—the long quiet flow of 
the river, the coulées in spring, and under the autumn haze, the Wisconsin 
hills “piled cubes of red and yellow’—all that makes nature’s atmos- 
phere around this old town. More than that, the author knows the French 
inhabitants and their speech, has caught the elusive Anglo-French patois 
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and the odd turns of thought of these gay, untutored descendants of 
the French era in Wisconsin. One of the most interesting parts of the 
attractive little volume is the preface, wherein Mrs. Sherry gives some 
true voyageur songs in the French original, taken down from lips of the 
old engagés on the wax records of the dictaphone. All these bring forth 
the meaning of the old town, “‘the simplicity and beauty of the early life 
among the hills overlooking the Mississippi,” the unique blending of the 
French survivals with the stirring American life of the present. The book 
is fitly bound and beautifully printed ‘“‘at the sign of the black manikin,” 
Rue Delambre, Montparnasse, Paris. 


History of the Streets of Kaukauna, compiled by H. B. Tanner. 


This pamphlet contains much material on the early settlers of Kau- 
kauna and vicinity, that is not elsewhere available in so concrete and 
definite a shape. Sketches of the Ducharme, Grignon, Boyd, Lawe, 
Mead, Porlier, and others of the “first families” of Wisconsin are sup- 
plemented by brief notices of several well-known Indians such as Hen- 
drick Aupaumut, Metoxen, Konkapot, and others. Dr. Tanner, whose 
wife was a Boyd, is well versed in early Wisconsin history and presented 
many of the manuscripts on the Green Bay families now in our collec- 
tion. 


Minocqua: A Brief History of the Island City. By Ivan Clyde 
Lake. (Minocqua, Wis., 1931.) 

This little pamphlet of seventy-nine pages is the result of long ef- 
fort on the part of the author. He has collected the data from records, 
from reminiscences of pioneers, from correspondence, and from personal 
observation. The results appear to be a reliable history of this far north- 
ern community in the Land o’Lakes. It will be welcome to many of the 
summer visitors and a standard authority for the permanent residents. 


North Shore Place Names. By William E. Culkin. (Scott-Mitchell 
Publishing Company, St. Paul.) Price 75 cents. 


This small compact volume, bound in a cover imitating birch bark 
and containing clear miniature engravings, a good index, and all the ap- 
paratus of larger books, is much more than a mere catalogue of place 
names. It is a running historical commentary on the entire stretch of 
the north shore of Lake Superior in Minnesota by a careful student of 
history, the able president of St. Louis County Historical Society. As 
a guide to a superlatively beautiful trip, and an explanation of the back- 
ground of the region it is trustworthy and delightful. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Professor Hiram D. Densmore (“Rollin D. Salisbury, M.A., LL.D.,: 
A Biographical Sketch”) of Beloit College, concludes Dr. Salisbury’s 
biography in this number. 


Albert H. Griffith (“Lincoln Literature, Lincoln Collections, and 
Lincoln Collectors”) of Fisk, Wisconsin, has been for many years an 
enthusiastic Lincoln collector. His main collection has recently been 
sold to the Lincoln Historical Research Foundation, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
It is described on page 166. 


Herman J. Deutsch (“Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics 
of the Early Seventies”) is a member of the history faculty of State 
College Washington, located at Pullman. He is known to our readers 
through two articles on “Yankee-Teuton Rivalry in Wisconsin Politics of 
the Seventies,” which have recently appeared in our magazine. 


Mary D. Bradford in the present installment of her memoirs deals 
mainly with her teaching experiences from 1876 to 1894. At the meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee in November, Mrs. 
Bradford was awarded one of three honors for her teaching years. 


The concluding portion of the Charles M. Tuttle diary was edited by 
the superintendent, Joseph Schafer. 





